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Motes of the Month. 
- ee 
One of the most interesting stones that the 
north of England possesses is a Roman 
pagan altar, which was cut down and altered 
into a Christian holy-water stoup in later 
medieval days. It was first noticed, not 
long ago, by the Bishop of Durham, who 








caused it to be removed to the church of St. 

Andrew, Auckland (the parish church of 

Bishop Auckland), near which it was lying 

in a neglected condition. As the arms on 

the front of it are those of Bishop Neville 

(1438-1457), it was probably fashioned to 
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its later purpose by his orders, or, at all 
events, in his time. All trace of the original 
inscription has been removed. The stone 
has no doubt been brought from the Roman 
station of Binchester (Vinovium), which is 
about two miles to the north of Bishop 
Auckland. We are indebted to Mr. Robert 
Blair, F.S.A., for the drawing of this stone 
here engraved. 


It will be remembered that a few months ago 
an energetic remonstrance was made in the 
Antiquary (to which some exception was 
taken) against the employment by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield at the church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol, of Zabary’s Patent Metallic Cement, 
in imitation of stonework. It is now neces- 
sary to renew this protest against a miserable 
shoddy imitation of true stone being used by 
our architects when they are handling old 
historic buildings. If Sir Arthur Blomfield 
and other architects of repute or no repute 
think the stuff good of its kind to use as 
cement or mortar in places where cement or 
mortar is required, well and good. Nor have 
we any particular quarrel with Sir Arthur if 
he likes to use this stucco as he has done on 
the church of St. Peter, Eaton Square; on 
the church of St. Saviour for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Oxford Street ; on a memorial cross 
in the parish cemetery, Sheffield ; or on the 
Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead. But 
when a list of “Restorations in England 
since 1884,” on a circular issued by the pro- 
prietors of this petrifying putty, opens with— 
“Portions of stonework church of St. Mary 
Redcliff, Bristol, Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
M.A., F.S.A., R.A., architect,” such a strong 
feeling of indignation is kindled in the mind 
of everyone worthy of the name of antiquary, 
that the exposure of this grievous wrong 
done to our ancient buildings ought to suffice 
to scotch this flagrant evil before it goes any 
further. Are the authorities of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, aware that their architect, 
Mr. Warren, has been reproducing or treating 
the ‘‘ornamental figures ” on their glorious 
tower with this French stucco? The circular 
of the firm is our authority. When Wyatt 
bedaubed all the west front of Lichfield 
Cathedral with his amalgam of Roman 
cement, stuck on with tarred rope and coils 
of wire, the general opinion was that the 
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result was “noble, and that it would outstay 
the very stone itself.” Similar claims are 
made for this new cement. “It is perma- 
nent and resists all attacks of the acids in 
the atmosphere. Its cost is less than ordinary 
stone. Restorations in this material are more 
rapidly done than in ordinary stone.” The 
proprietors of this patent putty undertake to 
match the colour of any genuine stonework, 
and “to reproduce the original design of finials, 
gargoyles, statues, and all decorative work.” 
The impetus given by Sir Arthur Blomfield’s 
unhappy use of this deceptive stuff at St. 
Mary’s Redcliff will considerably encourage 
careless and slovenly architects to try it in- 
stead of true stone. Publicity is the great 


preventive, and we hope our correspondents 
will keep a careful eye on all “‘ restorations” 
where it is likely to be used. 


k 
The question + bull-rings and _ bull-baiting 
continues to bring us a variety of interest- 
ing notes. Mr. Walter Money, of Newbury, 
writes: It appears to be an erroneous notion 
that bull-baiting was formerly carried on in 
different towns in England solely for the 
purpose of affording sport and amusement. 
The practice seems to have been enforced 
in order to make the bull-beef more tender 
and wholesome. The following minute 
occurs in the Court Leet Records of the 
Borough of Newbury in 1662: 

Item. Wee prsent Edward Caton, sen., Edward 

Caton, jun., John ffarrow, sen., John Rich, and 
Thomas Alexander for killing bulls without bayting 
of them according to the custom 3s. 4d. a peice; 
And we order that if any Butcher or Butchers shall 
henceforth kill any bull or bulls without bayting shall 
forfeit and pay for any such offence for every bull soe 
killed 3s. 4d. 
The persons named were butchers in the 
town. Inasubsequent order, under the year 
1681, the custom of baiting bulls before 
being killed is referred to as a special order 
of the Leet Court made in the fifteenth year 
of King James I. : 

Item. Wee ordeyne that noe Butcher shall kill 
Bulls or bring their fflesh into the market unles the 
Bull or Bulls be first Bayted, and in case they shall 
refuse to have them Bayted they shall pay 3s. 4d. for 
every default being sold without Baytings, according 
to an Order of this Court made xv Jacobi nup. Rex 
Anglie, &c. And also wee do further Ordeyne that if 
any Butcher shall kill a Bull out of this Burrough, and 
bring the flesh into this Burrough to sell, They shall 


for every such offence pay xxd. which money is to be 
collected by the fflesh and ffish Tasters. The one 
halfe for themselves, and the other for the use of the 
poore. 

¢, 


The bull-ring at Carlisle now rejoices in the 
name of the Green Market, andissituated under 
the windows of Redness Hall (now known as 
the Guildhall), where the eight guilds of 
Carlisle had their chambers, from which 
their wardens and seniors must have had 
a first-rate view of the fun, while the 
Butchers’ Guild had custody of the chain, 
The object in baiting a bull was to make 
the meat tender and wholesome; and those 
who did not bait their bulls were fined, as 
the following extract from the rolls of the 
Court Leet of Carlisle shows : 

23 October, 1666. 

Wee present these persons following for not baiting 
their bulls Tho. Blacklocke and James Blacklocke 
wee doe amarcy ether of them iii. 1iii4. : 
The authorities in Carlisle disapproved of 
cruelty to animals, and the next entry but 
one to that just quoted records the infliction 
of a fine of iii* iii on Elizabeth Threlkeld 
and Isaac, her son, for sticking a pitchfork 
into a sow. 


& 

At Penrith the bull-ring was in Dockray, 
which had a monopoly of these public 
entertainments, until the beck in Sandgate 
was arched over and that street paved at the 
end of the last century, after which they 
occasionally took place there. The house 
in which this chain was kept has been 
pointed out to the writer, and he seems to 
remember the ring. 


In a small open space in the centre of the 
straggling but most picturesque village of 
Ingleton, near the Dark Hill of Ingleborough, 
is yet to be seen the old bull-ring. Like 
that of Beverley, it is perfect in condition, 
due no doubt to the close, high quality of 
the metal, and the polishing friction to which 
it would be subjected when in use. It was 
in its place in February of the present year, 
writes Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, when the 
writer secured the services of the local 
policeman and grocer for a few minutes in 
identifying the ring, and with their three 
sticks cleared away the stratum of gravel in 
which it was imbedded. 
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In the year 1848 Luigi Canina published the 
first volume of the Zaifizit di Roma Aitica, 
a fundamental work which marked a decided 
advance in the study of classical topography, 
and which has remained without rivals up to 
the present day. After a lapse of so many 
years Canina’s Ldifizii have become useless, 
more than antiquated, and in fact dangerous 
to the student of Roman archeology. The 
startling progress made in topographical in- 
vestigation, the discovery of new documents, 
the results of the city excavations since 1848, 
have created a new science: and this science 
depends no longer on imaginary re-con- 
structions, on conjectures, on texts misin- 
terpreted or incorrect, but rests only on the 
evidence of facts and derives its information 
from the purest sources. Notwithstanding 
this, Canina’s plan of Ancient Rome, inserted 
in the second volume of the Lavfiziz (plates 
1-15), is the only one to which the student 
can actually refer. No wonder that com- 
plaints have been made against such a state 
of things: because if the modern writer on 
Roman antiquities does not want to “appear 
behind the times, he is obliged to gather his 
information from hundreds of periodicals, and 
from thousands of pamphlets, memoirs, and 
dissertations, some of which are apt to escape 
the attention even of specialists. As regards 
excavations and topographical discoveries, 
made in Rome and in the suburbs since 
1848, we venture to say that their number 
and importance exceeds undoubtedly the 
number and importance of those of the pre- 
ceding centuries. Every trace, however 
insignificant, of ancient structures, of public 
and private buildings, of streets, drains, 
aqueducts has been surveyed and designed. 
The works for the embankment of the Tiber 
and for the drainage of the city have allowed 
the archeologist to explore depths never 
reached before, and to search the prehistoric 
and fossil strata. 


The Royal Academy of the Lincei is now 
removing the reproach against mapless Rome 
by bringing out a most noble series of maps, 
in forty-six sheets (yielding a total of 230 
square feet), under the direction of Professor 
Lanciani. It contains the monuments and 
ruins of the kingly, republican, imperial, and 
Christian periods from the foundation of the 
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city to the end of the sixth century of our 
era. It is drawn in five colours: the red 
lines indicate the streets of the modern city ; 
the sepia tint indicates the monuments and 
ruins of the kingly and republican periods ; 
the black those of imperial times. Under- 
ground remains, quarries, catacombs, Mithriac 
grottoes, etc., are designed in gray; the 
springs, the aqueducts, the drains, the bed 
of the Tiber in blue. Six sheets are to be 
published annually. Those for 1893 have 
just been issued, and more than justify every 
statement of the prospectus. The total cost 
is £8, payable in yearly instalments of £1. 
The map can only be obtained through 
Ulric Hoepli, Milan. 
do 


Much interest was manifested in the recent 
sale of rare coins and medals collected by 
the late Mr. Arthur Briggs, of Rawdon, Leeds, 
which took place in Sotheby’s Rooms, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. The following were 
among the principal items: A stater of 
Alexander the Great (not in good condition), 
#2 6s.; A Persian Daric of “the Great 
King,” £3 19s.; an aureus of Trajan, £4 7s.; 
an Oliver Cromwell “Tanner’s” sixpence, 
421 10s.; Charles II. Simon’s “petition ” 
crown, very rare, £67 ; a Simon’s “reddite” 
crown (1663), proof in pewter, £37; proof 
in bronze of pattern halfpenny of Queen 
Anne, £5 12s. 6d.; proof of pattern crown, 
George III., £21. 15s. Prices regarded as 
unprecedented were obtained for medals. 
An Oliver Cromwell’s death, small Dutch 
copy in gold, sold for £8; a William and 
Mary coronation, £18 5s.; Peninsular medals 
and clasps, from £7 7s. to £9 9s.; medals 
awarded to Red Indian chiefs, from 4 13 to 
4#£,21; a Shannon and Chesapeake, £28 ; 
and many others realised equally high prices. 
cf 
An Armada laniey chiens is about to be 
transferred to the custody of the committee 
of the Barnstaple Athenzeum. This interest- 
ing old relic of Devon’s prowess has for many 
years been in use as a safe at the Customs 
Office, and the Barnstaple Town Council took 
action with a view to securing the historical 
treasure for the town. The chest is two and 
a half feet long and about a foot high, and 
the works of the lock, which are most in- 
teresting, cover almost the entire inside surface 
02 
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of the lid. As Barnstaple was represented 
by five ships at the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, the possession of some visible evidence 
of that historical battle will doubtless be 
welcomed by the inhabitants. There is an 
Armada trophy of similar workmanship at 


Exeter. 
tt kr 


It is an interesting evidence of the undoubted 
growth of popular interest in the past to note 
that many of our best county papers now 
give from time to time, not only “Local 
Notes and Queries,” or similar scraps under 
varying titles, but that they occasionally give 
a column or two to original matter of this 
description. The Zssex County Standard of 
April 1 gives a curious sample of seventeenth 
century literature in the account of a chap- 
book in the British Museum, which contains 
some remarkable legends concerning Heding- 
ham Castle and the mythical King Cole of 
Colchester. ‘ The Cow-ragious Castle Com- 
bat,” printed in London in 1645, is, we 
believe, unknown to local historians, and 
though its contents are not of literary merit, 
they have some antiquarian value. This 
long ballad is a very characteristic specimen 
of the far-fetched wit and stilted style of the 
period. The allusions to the fabulous tales 
of King Cole are certainly quaint, and have 
been unknown hitherto to modern students 
of that popular personage. Here are four 
stanzas that may serve as samples of the 


rest ; 
A field there is ; wherein doth stand 
A castle, now Jack-dawed, not man’d, 
And soothly never by a human hand 
Erected. 
For old King Coél (tales do tell) 
When first he built that Warlike Cell, 
Consulted with the smoaky Powrs of Hell 
Collected. 


This King was tall, Gygantick vast, 
His foot was of the largest last, 
’Tis everlasting ; I have summed and cast 
The measure. 
A yard in Longitude, no more, 
Twelve inches broad: Upon the Towr 
O’th Leads you still may see the shape at your 
Owne pleasure. 


& tk & 
An interesting old custom on Midlent Sunday 
yet survives in the village of Leckford, near 
Stockbridge, Hampshire. This particular 
day in Lent formerly was known as Mothering 


Sunday, because young people, especially 
girls, visited their mothers with the present 
ofacake. In Leckford it is called Wafering 
Sunday, from the fact that a large wafer-cake 
is provided for presentation to mothers, 
friends, and peradventure sweethearts. The 
wafering-iron is a large instrument with two 
impressions like a seal. Each circle is three 
inches in diameter; one has the device in 
dots of three locked hearts surmounted by a 
cross within a circle, and the other an anchor 
with leaf ornaments on either side and round 
the circular edge. The iron is made hot in 
a charcoal fire, and the wafers made quickly 
enough. A family of the name of Baverstock 
has made them at Chilbolton for many years, 
and when the actual waferer dies another 
Baverstock succeeds to the office and profits, 
On the recent Sunday thirty dozen wafers 
were made, and there were 300 visitors “a 
mothering.” There are two or three irons 
existing in the locality. 


One of the most level streets of Winchester 
is called Silver A777. It was in the olden 
time when men wore armour called Scyld- 
wyrhtenestrete or Shieldmakers’ Street, by 
which it is known in the Léber Winton. 
There was always a tradition that the workers 
in the precious metals resided in the street, 
and, curiously enough, some short time back 
a large and perfect crucible was found some 
three feet deep during some building opera- 
tions, and later the remains of another equally 
large. Such a find is compatible both with 
the work of the armourer and the goldsmith, 
for the former used the precious metals in 
his work. 


+ &¢ & 
The Rev. J. B. Clare, Vicar of Wenhaston, 
has arranged for the daily exhibition (Sundays 
excepted) at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, of 
the remarkable ancient painting of the Judg- 
ment, which was discovered last September 
in Wenhaston Church, and attracted so many 
visitors in London during the Christmas 
vacation, while it was being exhibited at 
Burlington House. The Wenhaston Doom, 
painted on oak and concealed for over three 
centuries, is 17 feet 3 inches in breadth at 
the base by 8 feet 6 inches in height in the 
centre ; it contains thirty-three large figures, 
and has been pronounced by connoisseurs, 
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who are much struck by the lasting brilliancy 
of the colours, to be one of the best pre- 
served and most interesting examples of 
medieval art in existence. The Vicar of 
Wenhaston, who is engaged in the laborious 
undertaking of restoring the church of a very 
poor country parish, earnestly hopes that the 
exhibition of the painting, which he will be 
present to describe, will prove a means of 
raising further church reparation funds, and 
he will be very grateful for any kindly co- 
operation in making it known. The exhibi- 
tion, if it continues to excite interest, will be 
kept open during May. The hours of exhi- 
bition are 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


&¢ ek 

On March 11 the church of Chisledon, near 
Swindon, was opened after extensive work 
of restoration. The church, as Wiltshire 
churches go, is a fine one, its most notable 
feature being the nave arcades of plain tran- 
sition style. Some of the columns were 
leaning so much that it was necessary to 
take a good deal of the clerestory wall above 
them down, in order to straighten them ; but 
the windows, etc., were most carefully washed, 
and have been re-erected as they were before. 
Indeed the whole work has been carried out 
with that reverent care for every stone of the 
old fabric, for which the architect, Mr. 
C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., is so well known in 
Wilts. Here there has been no scraping of 
the old surfaces. The old inscribed ledger 
stones on the floor have zof given place, as 
they too often do, to brand new encaustic 
tiles; and the monumental tablets, of which 
there are many to the Calley family of 
Burdecop, still remain in their places on the 
walls of the chancel and the nave. In short, 
the work now completed, with the exception 
of the repairs of the tower, which have been 
left for the present, has given back to the 
parishioners of Chisledon a church which is 
dignified and worshipful enough in its effect 
and arrangements to satisfy the most earnest 
churchman, while the antiquary is able still 
to enjoy the old building without feeling, as 
is too often the case after “‘ restoration,” that 
its charm has been scraped and polished 
away for ever. 


The Godalming Town Council have just 
decided to insure for £300 the mayor’s 





chain of office, the policy to cover all risks 
of loss or damage while in the possession of 
his worship, or at his residence or at the 
bank. This is a good idea, and one that 
should commend itself to all other corpora- 
tions that have the custody of what are, in 
many cases, priceless historical relics—in the 
form of maces, chains, swords, or plate. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


We have no special information to offer with 
regard to the wonderful and highly-important 
discovery of a new Syriac version of the 
Gospels just made at the convent at Mount 
Sinai, but it should not go unrecorded in 
these pages. The scholarly sisters, Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, singularly alike not 
only in person but in community of tastes, 
to whose acute industry Christendom owes 
the discovery, are well known in Cambridge 
University circles. They are both of them 
generally interested in archzeology, and were 
assiduous attendants at the meetings and 
excursions of the Royal Archzological In- 
stitute at Cambridge last August. Mrs. 
Lewis is the widow of that kindly and most 
cultured Fellow of Corpus Christi, the late 
Rev. S. S. Lewis, who died suddenly in 1891. 


&¢ + & 


It is with much pleasure that we note the 
reply given in the House of Commons on 
April 17 with regard to the desecration of 
the grave of John Baskerville the printer, in 
the vaults of Christ Church, Birmingham, by 
the vicar and churchwardens, to satisfy a little 
idle curiosity. Mr. Asquith stated that it 
was strictly illegal for a grave to be opened 
in this way and publicly exhibited, unless the 
written authority of the Home Secretary had 
first been obtained. The late Dean Stanley 
set a very evil example when he permitted 
and took part in the ransacking and opening 
of the historic graves of Westminster Abbey. 
Some of our contemporaries had the impu- 
dence to head the paragraph relative to the 
desecration of the Baskerville grave—“ In- 
teresting Antiquarian Discovery!” And yet 
Baskerville had only been dead one hundred 
and twenty years; had it, however, been the 
case of a grave eleven hundred and twenty 
years old, its intentional disturbance would 
have been a regretable incident. 
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It is with the deepest regret that we put on 
record the death of Mr. N. C. Hardcastle, 
LL.D., F.S.A., of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, on April 14. Dr. Hardcastle had 
but just recovered from a severe attack of 
influenza, when he was thrown while out riding 
about a fortnight preceding his decease. He 
sustained a compound fracture of the right 
leg, and was carried to the Rectory Farm, 
Harston, near Cambridge, where he was 
carefully nursed. It seems that the accident 
brought back the influenza, to which he 
succumbed. Dr. Hardcastle was hon. sec. 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and 
held various minor offices in connection with 
the town and University. His frank courtesy 
endeared him to many. The members of 
the Royal Archeological Institute, who were 
present last year at the Cambridge meetings, 
will not readily forget his constant and genial 
help as local secretary. For the last six 
months Dr. Hardcastle has acted as Cam- 
bridge correspondent of the Axtiguary, and 
has contributed various unsigned notes. The 
editor received a kind pencil-note from him 
immediately after his accident on Good 
Friday, apologising for inability to contribute: 
The last words are—‘ I am being admirably 
nursed here, and have every expectation of 
a rapid recovery.” But it was otherwise 
ordered. 


Motes of the Wonth (foreign). 


——@ 


ANOTHER bell-tomb has been found at 
Mycene. It is the eighth so far discovered 
here, and lies between the old town and 
the so-called tomb of Clytemnestra, excavated 
some years ago by Mrs. Schliemann. The 
dromos is for the most part simply cut out of 
the rock, and in part covered with a wall of 
small stones fastened together with clay. It 
is from 5 to 7 inches wide. The facade is 
built of carefully hewn stones. 


* x * 
Further researches on the prehistoric wall at 
Donnersberg have proved that its entire 
length is about 7,c0o metres, and on the 
high table-land to the south another hitherto 
unknown wall has been discovered, of some 


450 metres in length. It is built of blocks. 
of porphyry. In one part it is 12 metres 
wide. 


* * * 

In the late scientific expedition sent by the 
Austrian Government to Asia Minor, and 
directed by Professor Benndorf, a recent 
discovery, announced by Professor Mommsen 
in the Archeologische Mittheilungen aus 
Oesterreich Ungarn, 1893, fasc. i., p. 93, is 
of great importance. Amongst the ruins of 
the stadium of the city of Arykanda in Lycia, 
a cippus in marble came to light, containing 
a double inscription, viz., in Greek and 
Latin. 


aK * *K 
The Greek text shows a good portion of the 
petition by the inhabitants of the city to the 
Emperor Maximinus, one of the colleagues 
of Galerius, not to tolerate the Christians in 
his provinces, and to destroy their religion in 
honour of the immortal gods. The followers 
of the Gospel are herein called atheists, 
impious, most dangerous, and men long since 
acknowledged to be mad. 
OK * o* 

The Latin text is more injured, as it occupies 
the upper portion of the cippus; but it 
preserves some phrases of the Emperor's 
rescript, in which he seems to answer their 
petition favourably, as witness the follow- 
ing: 

. IMPETRATURI . . . NOSTRAM IVXTA 
DEOS (iémmortales pietatem) . . . (a nostra 
cl)EMENTIA CONSECVTOS .. . etc. 


* * * 
This newly-found inscription of Arykanda 
confirms the account given us by the historian 
Eusebius, who quotes a letter from the 
Emperor Maximinus to one of his governors 
ordering the persecution against the Christians 
to cease, which letter was written through fear 
of Constantine, protector of the new religion. 
(Vide Hist. Eccles., lib. ix., cap. 9.) 
* * 


* 
Some fifty workmen have been for some 
time past employed in clearing the Stadium 
on the Palatine, in preparation for the visit 
of the German Emperor to Rome. It was 
built by Augustus and inaugurated by the 
“Secular Games,” at which Horace recited 
his famous Carmen Saculare. A piece of 
ground having been further acquired from 
the Villa mills, now a convent of Salesian 
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nuns, the house of Augustus will also be 
excavated, and the famous arch of Apollo 
completely disinterred. Beside capitals and 
bases of pillars and friezes, a fine marble 
statue of a woman seated, a little larger than 
life, has already been found. 


K * * 
The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction 
will begin shortly the work of bringing to 
light and completely clearing out the Roman 
theatre at Gubbio. 

* oS * 
It has also ordered a Commission to inspect 
in Florence and the neighbourhood all works 
of art that may have hitherto escaped notice, 
in order that they may come under the 
protection of authority, all necessary repairs 
being made. Lately the very fine tabernacle 
outside the ancient convent of St. John, 
in Via dei Martelli, has been opened to 
view. It contains a bas-relief of the Virgin 
and Child attributed by ancient chronicles to 
Donatello, but now thought to belong to 
Desiderio da Settignano. 


« * 
At Bologna also have been executed im- 
portant reparations to some pictures in 
tempera of Lorenzo Costa in the “ Cappella 
Bentivoglio,” of San Giacomo and of that of 
San Giovanni in Monte, and of the ‘‘ Cappella 
del Cortile di Pilato,” in San Stefano. In 
the latter there is a crucifixion of Francia. 
Many pictures in the Pinacoteca have also 
been restored, and now they are working on 
the affreschi of the ‘“ Cappella Bevilacqua,” 
in San Petronio. 

* x * 
Dr. Orsi has begun excavations at the 
Syracusan Olympeum, to the results of 
which Freeman’s last great work on Sicily 
(of which half of the fourth volume is, we 
hear, now ready for the press, the Norman 
Period, which is to follow, awaiting only an 
editor) will lend peculiar interest. Dr. Orsi 
has now published the full report of his last 
campaign at Hyblea Heraia, identified with 
the modern Ragusa, in the acts of the 
Roman Lincet. 

ok * * 
At Chemton, in Tunis, M. Tontain has 
disinterred a large portion of the Roman 
theatre, and brought to view the whole 
scena, as well as a mosaic 20 metres wide. 
The forum and some public edifices about 


have also been completely cleared, and he 
has discovered eighteen Arab golden pieces of 
the year of the Hegira 343. 

* x 


M. Geffroy, director of the French School at 
Rome, to whom the Italian Government had 
confided the restoration of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, reports that the row of columns 
in front of this basilica must no longer be 
attributed, as hitherto, to an early imperial 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine, or of 
Concord, as the construction of which these 
pillars form part is of a time of advanced 
decadence. They were probably erected for 
a portico (there were several such in that 
part of Rome) in the latter half of the fourth 
century. 


K & x 

The famous bridge of Sant’ Angelo has been 
closed to traffic, with a view to its being 
widened and lengthened in accordance with 
the plan of the magnificent quays erected on 
either side of the deepened and widened bed 
of the Tiber. On destroying the last arch 
on the left side the ramp of the original 
ABlian bridge, built by the Emperor Hadrian, 
was laid bare, and the whole plan thereof 
and its breadth of 12 metres was for the first 
time discovered. 


% a * 
The original Roman bridge, of which the 
stone pavement is now visible over the three 
middle arches, which are all now left stand- 
ing, is shown to have consisted of eight 
arches, and not of seven, as was generally 
supposed. The most interesting discovery, 
however, was made on the destruction of the 
last arches on the right side of the river, when 
the head of the Roman bridge was found 
marked by two rectangular columns, with 
cornice and base, in travertine, as if for 
statues, but apparently not used for that 
purpose. Then across the old pavement 
leading to the bridge the actual entrance to 
the mausoleum was laid bare, marked by 
four similar columns, of which only two were 
found iz situ on a line with those of the 
bridge head. 
HK *K 


* 
Bernini seems to have incorporated the 
stonework of the original entrances in the 
great curtain wall he built for Urban VIII., 
Hadrian’s building having remained almost 
unaltered down to the first fortifications of 
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square towers at the bridge head, joined by 
a curtain, while a still larger tower was 
erected here by Sangallo, for Alexander VI., 
whose modifications of Hadrian’s mole were 
the greatest and the last to be carried out. 
Traces of all these changes have now been 
found, and the dates determined. 

* * * 
Some 250 workmen are now engaged in 
digging the foundations and raising the walls 
of a grand Benedictine Abbey on the Aven- 
tine, overlooking St. Paul’s, from the Gothic 
designs of a Belgian abbot of the order. 
The estimated cost is £75,000, and the 
building covers an area of 7,000 metres, so 
that the diggings have resulted in numerous 
discoveries of antiquities. 

* * * 
Besides pieces of mosaic paving, decorative 
fragments in terra-cotta or marble, slabs of 
precious marbles, amphorz, leaden water- 
pipes, etc., at the end of March some of 
the workmen came across a pipkin contain- 
ing 100 well-preserved Roman gold coins, 
about the intrinsic value of a sovereign each. 
They all seem to be the rare and much- 
prized coins struck by Lucius Verus on the 
Conquest of Armenia, in 164, and are worth 
at least £20 apiece. 


x x*x * 
In Rome remains of ancient constructions 


have come to light beneath the house of 
Scaramella-Manetti in Via Cavour ; lapidary 
fragments in the opening between Vie dell’ 
Agnello and St. Pietro in Vincoli, and 
remains of a pavement in mosaic with 
geometrical decorations near Palazzo Cam- 
panari in Via Nazionale. Remains of massive 
squared stone constructions in tufo have 
appeared in Via Modena, and a new frag- 
ment of Latin inscription in the works of the 
monument of Vittorio Emanuele in Cam- 
pidoglio. A piece of old road was come 
across in Monserrato Street. 


* * x 

Near Strongoli, in the area where stood the 
ancient town of Petelia, has been found a 
remarkable base inscribed with a dedicatory 
inscription to Manius Meconius Leo, con- 
taining a new chapter of his will, concerning 
legacies left by him to the Municipality in 
attestation of gratitude for a statue erected 
to him in the city forum. 


Nicholas V. Boniface IX. erected two 


A votive statuette of bronze has been found 
in the territory of the commune of Mogoro, 
in the district of Oristano in Sardinia. 





Mid Berkshire School-Games. 


By EMMA ELIZABETH THOYTs, 


RAL tradition is fast dying out; 
printed books are multiplied in- 
definitely, everybody can obtain 
them now. Reading and writing 
are necessities for rich and poor, not mere 
accomplishments as they once were ; ignor- 
ance and superstition are said to retreat 
before the advance of education. Once, 
long ago, weird legends or pretty tales were 
the only beguilements for long winter even- 
ings. 

The father told his son stories which he 
in his turn had heard in his childhood, so 
they passed on from generation to genera- 
tion, keeping to the main details, but altering 
somewhat in course of time, as all stories do 
in the telling. 

It is a remarkable fact that the games 
played to-day by village school children are 
almost identical all over England, varying 
only in a word here or there, or a line 
omitted, left out, or forgotten. 

This points to a common origin for these 
games, and they date back, without doubt, 
to a time when printed books were scarce 
and expensive. 

If you have ever been into a village school 
during lesson-time, and heard the children 
repeat their tasks parrot-like, you at once 
recognise the fact that it is the rhythm, not 
the sense of the words, which is impressed 
upon their minds. In dictation the same 
may be observed, for words are substituted 
similar in sound, yet utterly senseless to the 

text. 

Oral tradition, like lessons, is taught to 
small children; they pick up the sing-song 
verses and repeat them. 

Yet who invented these games, and what 
is the date of their invention ? 

If a collection of games peculiar to each 
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county could be collected, they would be 
found exceedingly curious. 

For my own county of Berkshire I have 
begun to seek out the verses and games 
played among the school children. 

The airs to which they are sung are very 
pretty and haunting, and the children enter 
into the subjects and act them with relish. 
The prettiest of all I will give first. 


GAME 1.—ISABELLA. 


Isabella, Isabella, Isabella, farewell. 

Last night when I parted 

I left her broken-hearted. 

Beside the green bushes there stands a young man. 

Choose your lover, choose your lover, choose your 
lover—farewell. 

Open the gates, love ; open the gates, love ; open the 
gates, love—farewell. 

Go to church, love ; go to church, love; go to church, 
love—farewell. 

Kneel down, love; kneel down, love; kneel down, 
love—farewell. 

Say your prayers, love; say your prayers, love; say 
your prayers, love—farewell. 

Put on the ring, love; put on the ring, love ; put on 
the ring, love—farewell. 

Stand up, love; stand up, love; stand up, love—fare- 
well. 

In the ring, love ; in the ring, love; in the ring, love— 
farewell. 

Kiss together, love ; kiss together, love ; kiss together, 
love—farewell. 


“Tsabella” was followed by many other 
games. 


The children entered so heartily into them. | 


They were quite little plays, for wherever it 
was possible they acted the characters. 

To remember the many different rhymes 
was impossible, so one of the little girls 
wrote me out all the games she could re- 
member. I had no idea, until then, that 
there were so many in existence. 


GAME 2.—NuTs IN May. 


This game is, perhaps, the greatest favourite. 

Two lines, hand in hand, are formed, and 
they advance and retreat, singing alternate 
sides. The chosen girls meet half way, and 
a trial of strength takes place, the strongest 
pulling the other over to her side, till one 
side has won over all the players. 

As to the rhyme it is decidedly illogical, 
and I am sure I cannot say what “nuts” 
are to be found in the merry month of May, 








though a “ bright and frosty morning” is by 
no means an unheard of thing. 


Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May; 

Here we come gathering nuts in May 
This cold and frosty morning. 

Please whose nuts will you gather away, 
Gather away, gather away? 

Please whose nuts will you gather away 
This cold and frosty morning ? 

We will gather Miss . . . nuts away, 
Nuts away, nuts away ; 

We will gather Miss . . . nuts away 
This cold and frosty morning. 

Who will you send to fetch her away, 
Fetch her away, fetch her away ? 

Who will you send to fetch her away 
This cold and frosty morning ? 

We will send Miss . . . to fetch her away, 
Fetch her away, fetch her away ; 

We will send Miss . . . to fetch her away 
This cold and frosty morning. 


In the year 1890 queries were inserted in 
Notes and Queries relative to the origin of 
the game “ Nuts in May.” 

The only answer it elicited was to the 
effect that no sensible, or indeed any ex- 
planation of the rhyme had ever been arrived 
at ; but the game was a very common one in 
Lancashire some forty years ago. 


GAME 3.—JENNY JONES. 


This is another popular game. The 
name has a Welsh sound, and curiously 
enough I see it stated in Byegones, 1890, that 
this game exists in the Welsh language, and 
is commonly played in very-out-of-the-way 
parts of the principality. 

In Shropshire, according to Miss Burne’s 
account in her book on Shropshire Folklore, 
the game varied from the Berkshire, which 
is played as follows. 

A child kneels down, hidden behind 
another, who replies to the rest as they 
advance and retreat, hand in hand, sing- 
ing : 

We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
Wnee to see Jenny Jones, is she at home? 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 
You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is washing. 
We've come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
Weve a to see Jenny Jones, is she at home? 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 
You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is ironing. 
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We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
ones ; 

Woe come to see Jenny Jones, is she at home? 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is starching. 

We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
ones ; 

weve come to see Jenny Jones, is she at home? 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is ill. 

We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny 
ones ; 

weve come to see Jenny Jones, how’s she to-day ? 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is dying. 

We’ve come to see poor Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, 

Jenny Jones ; ; 
We've come to see poor Jenny Jones, how is she to- 
day ? 

You Aa see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones ; 

You can’t see Jenny Jones, for Jenny Jones is dead. 

What shall we come in, come in, come in? 

What shall we come in, will red do? 

No; red’s for a soldier, soldier, soldier— 

Red’s for a soldier, red won’t do. 

What shall we come in, come in, come in? 

What shall we come in, will blue do? 

No; blue’s for a sailor, sailor, sailor— 

Blue’s for a sailor, blue won’t do. 

What shall we come in, come in, come in? 

What shall we come in, will white do? 

No; white’s for a wedding, wedding, wedding— 

White’s for a wedding, white won’t do. 

What shall we come in, come in, come in? 

What shall we come in, will black do? 

Yes ; black’s for a funeral, funeral, funeral-— 

Yes ; black’s for a funeral, black will do. 


Then they seize the kneeling child by her 
arms and legs, and carry her away, following 
in procession two and two, with aprons to 


their eyes. Then setting her down at a dis- 
tance, they return and begin again. 


GAME 4.—THE QUAKER’S WEDDING. 


This is a most solemn affair. ‘The leader 
goes round chanting, with her eyes bent on 
the ground, 


Hast thou ever been to a Quaker’s wedding ? 
Nay, friend, nay ; 
Do as I do; twiddle thy thumbs and follow me. 


Each new-comer goes behind till a long 
train is formed, then they kneel side by side 
as close together as possible. 

At this juncture the leader gives a vigorous 
push to the one at the end of the line, and 
the whole party tumble over like ninepins, 
among screams of laughter. 


GaME 5.—THE THREE LODGERs. 


This is played like “Jenny Jones.” One 
child stands up, and another kneels behind 
her. The rest advance and retreat three 
abreast, singing in real good Berkshire the 
following, which is evidently not quite 
correctly rendered, but I have copied it 
exactly as the children play it. 


Here comes three men, three by three, 

Sought thy daughter fair like thee ; 

May we have a lodging, may we have a lodging, 

May we have a lodging here to-night ? 

Sleep, my daughter, do not wake, 

Here comes three men shall not take ; 

They shall not have a lodging, they shall not havea 
lodging, 

They shall not have a lodging here to-night. 

Here comes three soldiers, three by three, 

Sought thy daughter fair like thee ; 

May we have a lodging, may we have a lodging, 

May we have a lodging here to-night ? 

Sleep, my daughter, do not wake, 

Here comes three soldiers shall not take ; 

They shall not have a lodging, they shall not havea 
lodging, 

They shall not have a lodging here to-night. 

Here comes three sailors, three by three, 

Sought thy daughter fair like thee ; 

May we have a lodging, may we have a lodging, 

May we have a lodging here to-night ? 

Sleep, my daughter, do not wake, 

Here comes three sailors shall not take ; 

They shall not have a lodging, they shall not have a 
lodging, 

They shall not have a lodging here to-night. 

Here comes three kings, three by three, 

Sought thy daughter fair like thee ; 

May we have a lodging, may we have a lodging, 

May we have a lodging here to-night ? 

Wake, my daughter, do not sleep, 

Here comes three kings shall take ; 

They shall have a lodging, they shall have a lodging, 

They shall have a lodging here to-night. 

Here is my daughter safe and sound, » 

In her pocket five hundred pounds, 

On her finger a golden ring, 

I am sure she is fit to walk with the king. 

Here is your daughter not safe and sound, 

In her pocket no five hundred pounds ; 

On her finger no golden ring, 

I am sure she’s not fit to walk with the king. 


At the end a child leaves the party, and 
they commence again from the beginning. 


GAME 6.—ORANGES AND LEMONS. 


This game reminds me very much of the 
old well-known country dance of Sir Roger 
de Coverley. Its locality decidedly is 
cockney. Two players are chosen secretly, 
one an orange, the other a lemon, who, 
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holding hands, form an arch, under which 
the rest pass in single file. 
Oranges and lemons, 
Said the bells of St. Clemen’s ; 
I owe you five farthings, 
Said the bells of St. Martin’s ; 
And when will you pay me? 
Said the bells of Old Bailey, 
I do not know, 
Said the bells of Old Bow. 
When I grow rich, 
Said the bells of Shoreditch. 
Here comes a light to light you to bed, 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head ; 
Last, last, last man’s head off. 
So saying, the last of the line is imprisoned 
between the two players. 
“ Which will you be?” they whisper. 
“Hush! speak low, or the rest will hear.” 
Then as they choose either orange or 
lemon, so they are sent behind the one of 
the two players whose side they have selected. 
When all are thus disposed of, they clasped 
each other round the waist, and the game 
ends in a hearty tug-of-war. 


GaME 7.—THE THREE DUKES. 


In Shropshire Folklore, by Miss Burne, the 
song of the “ Three Dukes” is given. Now, 
here in Berkshire one duke is sufficient. The 
chorus of the Shropshire version is “ With a 
ransome dansome day.” This difference is 
probably owing to it being sung to a different 
tune, although the game as sung at Chirbury, 
in Shropshire, varies all through from ours ; 
it is merely the same with a difference. In 
Byegones, October 28, 1891, the game is 
fully described, and the words given. It says 
that one and sometimes three players are 
chosen to represent the dukes, and that the 
rest, who stand in a row facing, must be of 
an uneven number. Our village children 
sing it thus: 

Here comes a duke a-riding, a-riding, a-riding ; 

Here comes a duke a-riding, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

What is your good will, sir; will, sir; will, sir? 

What is your good will, sir? with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

My will is for to marry, marry, marry ; 

My will is for to marry, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

Will you have me, sir ; me, sir; me, sir? 

Will you have me, sir? with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

You are so black and so browny, you sits in the sun 

so proudly ; 





With a golden chain around your neck, you are so 
black and so browny. 

Will you have one of my fine daughters, sir ; daughters, 
sir ; daughters? 

Will you have one of my fine daughters ? with a ran- 
some tansome tisimatee. 

I ia I must have you, Miss; you, Miss; you, 

iss 5 

I suppose I must have you, Miss; with a ransome 
tansome tisimatee. 

Where did you get your money from, money from, 
money from ? 

Where did you get your money from? with a ransome 
tansome tisimatee, 

I = my mother’s feather-bed, feather-bed, feather- 

ed ; ; 

I sold my mother’s feather-bed, with a ransome tan- 
some tisimatee. 

What do your mother lay on, lay on, lay on? 

What do your mother lay on? with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

She lies in her wash-tub, her wash-tub, her wash-tub ; 

She lies in her wash-tub, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

What do your mother wash in, wash in, wash in? 

What do your mother wash in? with a ransome 
tansome tisimatee. 

She washes in her thimble, thimble, thimble ; 

She washes in her thimble, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

Thimble would not be big enough, big enough, big 
enough ; 

Thimble would not be big enough, with a ransome 
tansome tisimatee. 

She washes by the riverside, riverside, riverside ; 

She washes by the riverside, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

It would all swim away, swim away, swim away ; 

It would all swim away, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 

We will all jump in after it, after it, after it ; 

We will all jump in after it, with a ransome tansome 
tisimatee. 


They join hands in a circle and dance 
round at the last verse. 


(70 be continued.) 





Researches in Crete. 


By PROFESSOR F. HALBHERR. 
i as 
VI.—From HieERApPyTNA TO LyTros. 


WO roads lead from the isthmus of 
Hierapytna towards the centre of 
the island. One follows the 

" coast-line of the gulf of Mira- 
bello, and, branching westwards and north- 
wards, passes uhder the shadow of the 
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northern slopes of the group of mountains 
called Lassithi. The other road passes 
under the southern slopes of the same 
mountain range, but within view of the 
coast. The province of Rhizo - Kastron, 
traversed by this latter road, with all its 
natural features, has been described very 
minutely by Pashley and Spratt. But few 
remains of antiquity are to be seen in this 
portion of Crete. Near the village of 
Anatoli some ruins of a Venetian castle 
may be observed, which may have sup- 
planted an ancient Hellenic fortification, of 
which latter, however, nothing has been 
discovered. One circumstance which, un- 
observed by others, I myself was then 
able to verify, is that in one locality, of a 
wild nature, and strewn with huge boulders, 
upon one or two rocks there are signs, 
evidently the work of man, having the 
circular form of a Greek capital omicron. 
As the mark left by the chisel appeared to 
me to be of very ancient date, I imagine 
the sign cut may be an abbreviation of the 
word “Opos, to signify that there passed the 
boundary line between the state of Hierapytna 
and that situated on its immediate west. 
No one, however, had hitherto succeeded 
in finding any remains which could give a 
clue to the name of the city which was the 
capital of this small territory. A_ truly 
fortunate circumstance led me to make the 
happy discovery both of the site and name 
of this ancient city. Some little time before, 
Mr. Sandwith, English consul at Canea, 
had purchased from a vendor of antiquities 
in the island two large fragments of in- 
scriptions, but without being able to learn 
from him whence they came. Both stones, 
however, had been found in the same place ; 
more the vendor would or could not say. 
One of the fragments contained the portion 
of a treaty between the cities of Malla and 
Lyttos ; the other the portion of an honorific 
decree in favour of some envoys sent by 
Cnossos and Lyttos to settle some disputes in 
the very city where the stone was found, but 
of which the name is not given. From the 
first fragment it was apparent that both the 
inscriptions belonged to Malla ; but the site 
of this latter city remained a mystery. M. 
Haussoullier, observing the similarity of this 
name with that of the city already known to 


us by the name of Amphimalla, imagined 
that the former might be identical with this 
latter. Dr. Fabricius and myself were, on 
the contrary, of opinion that this new city 
should be sought for amongst the extensive 
ruins, which are observed on the shore of 
Malia, to the north of Lyttos, and which 
Admiral Spratt has accurately described in 
the first volume of his travels in Crete. On 
visiting this little-explored district between 
the southern coast of the island and the 
above-mentioned mountains of Lassithi, I 
came across a village which goes by the 
name of Malles—a name bearing a strong 
resemblance to that of the city mentioned 
in the inscription.* In the immediate 
vicinity of this village, in the midst of a 
wild and crag-strewn country stretching 
down to the valley of Myrtos, I was shown 
some traces of an ancient settlement. The 
city, which was not large, to judge from the 
confined nature of the position, must have 
been built in terraces on the uneven ground, 
like Lyttos, Axos, and other cities of the 
Cretan hill-country. The only building now 
existing on that site is the little country 
church of Haghia Paraskevi. To the west 
of these ruins is the small village of Christos. 
Here, according to my invariable custom, I 
visited the Greek priest of the place, and in 
the evening the Caffenion, where I never 
failed to inquire of all comers whether they 
knew of any ruins, antiquities, or discoveries 
of coins and inscriptions in the neighbour- 
hood. Here the priest found me, and lead- 
ing me out on to the flat roof of a house 
hard by, with a great air of secrecy, unfolded 
to me how some years ago in digging under 
yonder church of Haghia Paraskevi he had 
found two stones covered with magic or 
Cabalistic characters, which, as he had 
learnt them by heart, he began to recite 
to me. As I took down his words in my 
note-book, I suddenly perceived he was un- 
consciously repeating to me the very proper 
naines contained on one of the stones in the 
collection of the English consul at Canea. 
Of these names, as of the rest of the inscrip- 
tion (for it was written in old Greek, of 


* It must be observed that in the map accompanying 
Spratt’s first volume, this village is erroneously marked 
as Malia. The present Malles is written in Greek 
MadAatc. 
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which he was ignorant), the poor priest could 
make no sense whatever. As he pointed 
to the distant spot lit by the bright moon- 
light (it was then ten o’clock at night), he 
invited me to go next day and help him to dig 
for the treasure he felt convinced must lie 
hid beneath, to which he thought the mystic 
inscription must refer. Next day he first 
told me that his sister, who lived in the 
village, had another stone, some 2 or 3 feet 
square, on which were engraved similar 
letters. On the first opportunity I gained 
access to her house, and had just taken a 
squeeze of the whole inscription when the 
village priest ran in, and seizing the slab 
had to let it drop, as it was too heavy to 
carry. He then clutched in his arms some 
bronze axes I had bought for the museum 
of Candia, and was running away with them, 
followed by his sister shrieking and mad 
with rage. My first impulse was to seize his 
robe and stop his course, as the axes were 
mine, but the stuff was so rotten that it tore 
away, leaving a piece in my hand. [I hastily 
finished my copy, and for fear of further 
complications, in which I might lose my 
precious squeeze as well as my written copy, 
I hastily decamped and fled in another direc- 
tion. What was my joy when I discovered that 
this last fragment of inscription, so romantic- 
ally obtained, completed the first stone of 
the two possessed by the English consul! 
Some 4o francs for the purchase, and 20 
more for conveyance to the coast would 
still rescue this last fragment from the hands 
of ignorant villagers ; but as Mr. Sandwith 
was moved next year and sent as consul to 
Tunis, I do not know what has become 
meanwhile of his collection of antiquities at 
Canea, to which this missing portion of in- 
scription would belong. 

Somewhat later, while engaged in ex- 
cavating the Pythion of Gortyna, I came 
across the name of Malla amongst the 
Cretan cities which struck an alliance with 
King Eumenes II. of Pergamos ; but up to 
that time the name was unknown either on 
coins or in inscriptions. In one of the 
Cretan decrees discovered in the temple of 
Dionysos in the city of Teos, in Asia Minor, 
we find mention of the TaAAaio, and of a 
temple belonging to them dedicated to 
Zeus Monnitios. Now as a temple bearing 


this very name occurs in one of the fragments 
found at Malla, whilst, on the other hand, 
no city called Palla is recorded as existing 
in Crete, we may take it for certain that the 
name of the inscription of Teos must be 
an error either of the ancient workman, or 
more probably of the modern copyists, for 
MaAaaio, and that this decree must be 
adjudged as belonging to the city of Malla. 
Strange to say, while visiting the site of 
ancient Malla, a peasant actually offered me 
for sale a coin of this very place, quite 
ignorant, of course, that no coin of Malla 
was as yet known to numismatists. This I 
eagerly acquired, the name being distinctly 
legible in ancient Greek letters. 

This coin was shown to Mr. Warwick 
Wroth, and he mentions his having seen it 
in Accessions to the British Museum for 1889, 
page 13, note. 

Between Malla and Vianos what ancient 
ruins still remain visible consist of some 
sparse traces on the shore of Arvi, near 
which is an ancient monastery and some 
poor farm buildings. The monastery lies 
at the foot of a deep cleft in the mountain, 
already described by Spratt, and here was dis- 
covered the sarcophagus presented by Admiral 
Sir P. Malcolm to the Cambridge Museum, 
representing the triumph of Bacchus. To 
judge from the modern name we might 
conclude with Pashley that this was the 
site where Jupiter was worshipped under 
the name of Arbius. Somewhat to the west, 
on‘ the slope of another hill, may be seen 
abundant remains of fortifications, attributed 
by Spratt to the city of Keraton, but which 
I think must be of post-Hellenic, if not post- 
Roman, construction. No inscription or 
artistic relic of antiquity rewarded my re- 
searches here, and none in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern village Vianos, which 
latter place evidently occupies the post of 
the ancient town of Biannos, or Biennos. 
Following the south and westward routes of 
the Lassithi range of mountains, and passing 
through the district of Ini, where stood the 
ancient town of Inatos, we come out upon 
the plain of Pediada, of which the ancient 
capital was the city Lyttos, renowned as a 
Spartan colony of very early date, and later 
on, after many vicissitudes, as a flourishing 
city in the days of the Roman Empire. Of 
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Lyttos I will speak in the next article ; for 
the present let us retrace our steps to the 
northern route which leads from the isthmus 
of Hierapytna towards the centre of the 
island. 

On both the branches into which this 
road divides there are vestiges of ancient 
cities. On the gulf of Mirabello, where is 
the present village of Haghios Nicolas, or 
Mandraki, stood the ancient harbour of 
Latos. The ancients, as we learn from 
geographers and inscriptions, called it 
Kamara or Latos pros Kamara. Spratt 
was mistaken in the topography of this 
neighbourhood, having thought that the 
upper city of Latos, the ruins of which are 
still visible on the over-hanging hill of 
Goulas, were those of Oleros, already 
identified by me elsewhere in the preceding 
article. At the port of Latos I was fortunate 
in being able to collect several fragments of 
Greek inscriptions of an epoch not much 
anterior to the third century B.c, but of 
some importance, as they give us some lists 
of the Kosmoi, or magistrates of this town, 
with the tribes or startot to which they 
belonged. Thus was brought to our know- 
ledge not only the fact of the existence of 
the three Doric tribes of Dymanoi, Pamphyloi, 
and Hylleis, but of others as well. I am 
glad to be able to state that a few months 
ago another small fragment of a similar 
inscription was brought to light by one of my 
pupils, Dr. Ricci, in Venice, in examining 
some MS. reports on archeological dis- 
coveries made in the first half of this cen- 
tury in that city. The stone on which it 
was inscribed was unearthed in some works 
of restoration at S. Maria della Salute. It 
is well known that the Venetians during their 
dominion in Crete brought home many 
inscribed monuments, some of which as 
ship ballast, or through inadvertence, were 
afterwards used as common building material. 
Thus in restoring the cathedral of S. Marco, 
a few years ago, a large fragment of a treaty 
cut on stone was found in the middle of a 
pilaster. This treaty is one of the three 
copies of the convention made between 
Latos and Olus, one of which has been 
published by Boeckh from ancient copies 
made by the Venetians, as it had already 
been by Chishull. 


Some other inscriptions, partly sepulchral 
and partly votive, are scattered here and 
there in the walls of the houses and churches 
of the village of Haghios Nicolas and of the 
vicinity. Marble statues of the Roman 
period, and of inferior art, were found some 
years ago, and left strewn upon the earth 
near the harbour as not worthy of transport, 
The upper city of Latos occupying the high 
ground not far from the modern village of 
Kritza, and remarkable for the character of 
extreme antiquity which distinguishes its 
remains, consists of Cyclopean stone work, 
and of huge water cisterns. The effect pro- 
duced on my mind was that here we had 
a prehistoric city, like those of the Eteocretans 
of the peninsula of Sitia, from which con- 
sequently no epigraphical remains could be 
rescued. We know that it had a flourishing 
existence at a posterior date; but of this I 
saw scarcely any remains. Probably the 
site was abandoned in favour of the lower 
ground. Excavations might be made with 
good hope of results for the illustration of 
the state of prehistoric art in the upper city, 
and I had intended urging Dr. Schliemann 
to direct his labours to this spot, when death 
snatched him from our midst. 

To the north of Latos, on the isthmus of 
the small peninsula which stretches towards 
the rocky islet of Spinalonga, existed the 
ancient city of Olus. Few remains can, 
however, be sought for in the salt works or 
open pans for evaporation which now occupy 
a great part of this site. Some few sepulchral 
inscriptions I was able to collect on the 
ground, but they were of slight importance. 
On the mountains which overhang the city 
on the west are the remains of a consider- 
able Hellenic fortress, which appears to have 
been hitherto unobserved. It was probably 
one of those ®povpia which guarded the 
borders between Latos and Olus, and which 
are mentioned also in inscriptions. Here I 
found a fragment of an archaic inscription 
containing some names of persons, coming 
very likely from a small burial-ground to be 
seen near, as also one non-archaic inscription 
containing, like those of Latos, names of 
Kosmot. Unfortunately the upper portion 
of the text, in which should be the name of 
the city to which the magistrates belonged, 
has perished from the marble. Had it been 
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visible, we should then also have known to 
which of these two cities belonged the guard- 
house I was the first to notice. 

The modern capital of the province of 
Mirabello is Neapolis, which has recently 
grown from a small village to one of the most 
considerable centres of intellectual and com- 
mercial life in the island. Not far from this 
place existed formerly a town built in terraces 
on the hill, which, from an inscription found 
near, but afterwards removed to Constanti- 
nople, we learn was the city of Dreros. The 
only thing I found here was a Medusa head 
in relief of either archaic or archaicizing style, 
which is imbedded in the wall over the door 
of the church standing on the summit of the 
hill. The inscription now at Constantinople 
makes mention of the city of Milatos as 
being near to Dreros. A village called 
Milatos exists at the present day on the sea 
coast not far from this latter place, and here 
must have stood the ancient city of Milatos. 
From this site come some of those large 
terra-cotta sarcophagi now in the museum at 
Candia, of which a description was given in 
an article of the Antiguary some little time 
ago. Some remains of another ancient city 
are to be seen on the same coast a few miles 
to the west, but of this we have no means of 
learning the name. The profits of piracy 
and a strong commercial instinct served to 
multiply and foster settlements in Crete. On 
the very site of this nameless city a large 
number of golden ornaments were found, as 
I learned in the country some years ago, 
but they were dispersed irrecoverably from 
having fallen into the hands of dealers of 
antiquities. The people of the neighbour- 
hood have from this discovery childishly got 
the notion that there was here formerly a 
gold foundry. Continuing the road towards 
Candia we meet with the small port of 
Chersonnesos, dependent on the city of 
Lyttos, and now serving for the flourishing 
carouba trade of the neighbouring villages. 
An ancient road of steep ascent connected 
this seaport with the highly-perched mother 
city, of which I shall next speak. 





Che History of Gfton Court.* 


%4T may be objected that, after all, 
the history of one small parish 
of not much more than 2,000 
acres cannot be of very general 
interest, and that the lives and fortunes of 
one family of English squires, in no way 
distinguished above their neighbours by 
talent, wealth, or influence, can be scarcely 
worth chronicling. Yet surely the very fact 
that this is a tale so like many others which 
could be written, but are not, gives it a re- 
presentative character. As the family at 
Ufton Court lived, so did, for the most part, 
our ancestors throughout the country. As 
the Ufton lands passed from the possession 
of the Saxon thane to that of the Norman 
baron, then to the wealthy abbey in the 
neighbourhood, and finally to the English 
country gentleman, so it happened in other 
places also. Thus the story of one small 
parish is a key to that of the county.” 

After this fashion, in the preface, does 
Miss Sharp amply justify, if any justification 
were needed, the full treatment of her subject. 
It is a pleasure to be able to draw the par- 
ticular attention of antiquaries, genealogists, 
and would-be local historians, to this volume, 
for it is in many respects a model work, and 
is worthy for this reason to be widely known 
outside the limits of Berkshire. 

A brief introductory chapter deals with 
the Domesday Book and the two paragraphs 
of the Survey that relate to the twin parishes 
of Ufton Richard and Ufton Robert. The 
second chapter treats of Ufton Richard or 
Nervet, of John Nervet’s sale of the manor 
to Reading Abbey, of the subsequent grant of 
the manor to Sir John William {created Lord 
William of Thame), whose daughter married 
Sir Henry Norreys, and eventually of the sale 
of the manor to Francis Perkins in 1709. The 
third chapter traces the descent of the manor 
of Ufton Robert. A table prefixed to the 
chapter, and not happily hidden away in an 
appendix, enables the reader at once to follow 
the succession of tenants in capite of Ufton 


* The History of Ufton Court, Berks, and of the 
Perkins Family. By A. Mary Sharp. Elliot Stock. 
4to., pp. xviii, 226, sixty-eight illustrations, price 25s. 
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Robert—Paganel, Somery, De la Beche, Lang- 
ford, Englefield, and Vanlore. These sections 
are not mere dry lists of names and inter- 
marriages or sales of estates. We get glimpses 
of the life and customs of the varying times. 
Thus William de Uffinton, in 1333, received 
a license from the Bishop of Salisbury to 
enable him to have divine service (Mass) 
performed in his own house of Ufton Robert. 
The old manor-house of Ufton Robert, which 
has long since disappeared, occupied a 
moated site near to the parish church. 
This license, therefore, seems to strike Miss 
Sharp as something requiring explanation, 
and she conjectures that William de Uffing- 
ton was in extreme old age or in special 
sickness or infirmity. Had the author’s 
reading been wider this mistake would not 
have occurred. Licenses for chapels and 
chaplains at the houses of the lords of the 
manor, even when such houses almost touched 
the parish church, were the rule, and not the 
exception. The student of manorial dwellings 
looks for some traces of the room used as a 
chapel or oratory almost as certainly as for 
the very chimney-shafts ! The probability is 
that the manor-house of Ufton Robert was 
being rebuilt or enlarged in 1333, and hence 
the obtaining a license at that particular 
date. 


Other chapters give accounts of the early 
descent and later history of the family of 


Parkyns or Perkins. They are traced back 
to a certain Peter Morley, a/as Perkins, of 
Shropshire, “‘servus” to Hugh Despencer, 
Lord of Shipton, who was living in 1380. 
We are amused to read that Miss Sharp’s 
interpretation of servus is “ bailiff or manager 
of the estates belonging to Lord Despencer 
at Shipton.” This is a euphemistic reading 
of the term which is not correct. When will 
pedigree-makers, presumably Christians, learn 
that there is nothing derogatory in having an 
ancestor who was a servant or slave! Of 
honest labour we should all be proud. 
Perhaps Miss Sharp thinks, with some of the 
early heralds, that Adam bore coat-armour! 
It is melancholy to read the description, 
given by Ashmole in 1666, of the fine monu- 
ment to Richard Parkyns and the Lady 
Marvyn his wife, and then to learn that it has 
disappeared. It remained as Ashmole saw 
it down to 1860, and then a dreadful architect, 


deeming it out of keeping with his plans for 
a new church, pulled it down and cast away 
the broken fragments. Dr. Fraser, the then 
rector, afterwards Bishop of Manchester, who 
permitted this scandalous work, had the im. 
pertinence to build up a few of the carved 
stones into an arbour in his garden! No 
wonder that bishops are often so heartlessly 
careless in the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments when such are their habits as bene. 
ficed clergy ! 

The chapter on the treatment of the 
recusants in Elizabeth’s reign is full of 
interest, though rather too favourable a view 
is taken of the provocations that existed to 


incite towards their continued persecution. 
Father Bluet’s “doctored” declaration from 
the State Papers is treated as if it was certainly 
genuine and spontaneous. 

Francis Perkins, who united the two manors 
of Ufton Robert and Ufton Richard in 1709, 
won the hand of the reigning belle of London 
in 1715, Miss Arabella Fermor, of Tusmore, 
Oxon. The fame of this lady’s beauty and 
her charms, as celebrated both by poets and 
painters (she was the Belinda of Pope's 
“Rape of the Lock”), has come down to 
posterity. Reproductions are given in this 
work of the three portraits of her that are 
known to be extant. By leave of the publisher, 
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the earliest of these is here given. It repre- 
sents the graceful beauty when but thirteen 
years of age. 

The parts of the book that describe Ufton 
Court and various details of the parish are 
of the most interest to the antiquary, and 
merit nothing but praise. Ufton Court is of 


three distinct periods—the oldest or medizeval 
portion (wherein, though not here stated, we 





lighted by two side openings fitted with 
balustrades. Over the porch proper is “a 
charming little square room, lighted by 
windows on its three outer sides, and form- 
ing the very ideal of a lady’s bower.” 

In this Elizabethan work may be noticed 
certain occasional imitations of Gothic style, 
as in two of the doorways ; their late character 
can be detected by the clumsiness of the 




















THE PORCH, UFTON COURT. 


believe three different dates can be detected) 
forming the nucleus of the whole, and of 
which the kitchen and buttery are the most 
important parts; the Elizabethan facade in 
front of this, with hall, dining-room, staircase, 
library, and south wing; and a north wing 
and other buildings which may roughly be 
described as Queen Anne. 

The central porch belongs to the Eliza- 
bethan period, and is handsomely carved and 

VOL. XXVII. 


mouldings and the plain cuspless character 
of the circular ornaments. A good wide 
staircase, with handsome balustrades and 
finials, leading to the upper story, is shown 
through the doorway in the drawing. 
Another charming “bit” of this interesting 
old house is a window of the south wing, of 
which we are able to reproduce this drawing, 
showing the gables above, with their curious 
discharge-pipes for the rainwater. Several 
P 
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priest’s hiding-places are to be found in the 
Court, and are described after an interesting 
fashion. 

The chapter on the parish discourses 
pleasantly of the soil, the boundaries, the 
common fields, the Enclosure Act, the church 
and ancient chapels, and the rectors; whilst 











DOORWAY AND STAIRCASE, UFTON COURT. 


local incidents, such as murders, prodigious 
hailstorms, and the like are duly chronicled, 
down to village festivals at the Prince of 
Wales’s wedding and the Queen’s Jubilee. 





WINDOW OF SOUTH WING, UFTON COURT. 


An appendix of some fifty pages gives a 
variety of pedigrees and family notes, to- 
gether with transcripts of important docu- 
ments. 





Q forgotten Saint. 


By Rev. CANon Woop, D.D. 

ceiaiep ee 
AHO was St. Fremund? Was he 
buried in Cropredy Church ? and 
had he any shrine there ?” 

Such were the questions ad- 
dressed to me one day last year, and I could 
but answer that there was no memory nor . 
memorial of him in this parish. 





In turn, I asked my questioner what 
grounds he had for supposing that we 
had any connection with a long-forgotten 
saint ? 

It appeared that, in tracing the history o 
the ancient family of Danvers, into which he 
had married, my correspondent had come 
across the following will. (I give it at length, 


for it has some interesting points besides the 
It is 


allusion which led to the question. 
written, I should add, in Latin.) 
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In the Name of God, Amen. The 27th day of 


January, 1488, 4 H. VII. 

I Richard Danvers of Prescote, in Co. Oxford, 
Gent., do make my last will as follows: I give to 
John Henyngham, Knight, £10, because I sold to 
him at too high a price (szmzs caré) a certain weight 
of wax called Polyn wax. I give to the works of the 
body or nave of the Cathedral Church of the Blessed 
Mary of Lincoln 100s. To Sir Henry Sergeantson, 
Chaplain, to pray for my soul, I give 20s., and to Sir 
Ranulphus, Chaplain of the Chapel of St. Frethmund, 
20s. to pray for my soul. I give 100s. to the works 
of the body or nave of the Prebend Church of 
Cropredy ; 20s. towards the repairs of the Chapel of 
St. Fremund, where his shrine is situated; 100s. to 
the works of the body or nave of the Parish Church of 
Culworth ; 20s. to the works of the Church of Claydon 
in the Parish of Cropredy ; 20s. to the works of the 
Church of Molyngton, 20s. to the works of the Church 
of Wardington, and 20s. towards the works of the 
Chapel of Burton. To the Prior and Convent of 
Clatcote I give 100s. to pray for my soul; to the 
Prior and Convent of Wroxton, £10; to the Prior 
and Convent of Osney 20 marks; to the Prior and 
Convent of the house or Priory of Shene £10 to the 
repair of the said Priory, to be expended according to 
the discretion of Henry Tracy, one of the monks 
there; and 5 marks towards the repair of a small 
place where I used to dwell within the Priory of 
Byrcester. The residue of all my goods I bequeath 
tomy executors, Thomas Englefield and John Danvers 
my son, that they may dispose of the same for my soul 
and for the souls of my relations and friends, and for 
the souls of all the faithful deceased. 

Proved at Lambeth the 20th day of February of the 
year above said. 


Before proceeding further, I may as well 
say, by way of explanation, that Richard 
Danvers lived at the manor of Prescote, in 
the parish of Cropredy, then a prebendal 
rectory in the cathedral church of Lincoln, 
in which diocese it was included ; that Clay- 
don, Molyngton, Wardinton, and Burton are 
churches in the prebend, Clattercote and 
Wroxton priories in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and Culworth the seat of a branch 
of the Danvers family. What their connec- 
tion may have been with Osney or Shene I 
do not know. 

But who was “ St. Frethmund,” and where 
was his shrine ? 

No place is here clearly defined for its 
locality. Lincoln disclaimed any knowledge 
of the saint or his resting-place, and the prob- 
lem was complicated by finding that an 
altar was dedicated to him in the thirteenth 
century in the priory church of Dunstable, 
with which the family of Danvers did not 
appear to have any connection. 


Meanwhile some fresh light was thrown on 
the saint and his connection with the Dan- 
vers by the following : 

Sir John Danvers, son of the Richard 
mentioned above, married Ann Stradling. 
By this marriage he became possessed of 
large property at Dauntsey in Wiltshire, and 
was buried in thechancel of Dauntsey Church. 
Above his tomb, in a four-light window in 
Aubrey’s time, was some stained glass con- 
nected with the legend of St. Fremund. In 
the upper part of one light were to be seen 
the arms of Danvers and Dauntsey. Below 
this was “a king holding the head of a young 
king in his hands.” beneath were repre- 
sented Sir John’s four sons, and on a scroll 
above their heads, ‘‘Sancte Fredismunde, 
ora pro nobis.” Aubrey had evidently not 
heard of the legend, of which, as will be seen, 
the above picture was a memorial. Further, 
the same Sir John, who died in 1514, left by 
will 20s. each to Cropredy Church, S¢. Frethe- 
munas Chapel, Culworth and Dauntesey 
Churches ; while his wife Ann, by will dated 
1539, bequeathed “a cowe” each to the 
churches of Cropredy and Cowleworth, and 
“ten ewes” to “‘the Chapel of Saynte Fredys- 
munde in Cropredy.” 

I may remark, in passing, that there still 
exists what is apparently a relic of the pious 
bequest of Ann Danvers, in the screen sepa- 
rating the Prescote chapel from the south 
aisle in Cropredy Church, which bears her 
initials, ‘A. D.,” on the moulding over the 
panelling, with stops of roses and patere of 
lily-leaf. 

But how came there to be a “ Chapel cf 
Saynte Fredysmunde in Cropredy”? Was it 
in the church, or, hard by, at the Danvers’ 
manor-house of Prescote? We shall, per- 
haps, be able to come to some conclusion 
presently, but it may be noted here that 
Walter Gorstelowe, A.D. 1650, a hare-brained 
enthusiast, whose father and grandfather 
lived at Prescote and are buried at Cropredy 
Church, in his singular book called Charles 
Stewart and Oliver Cromwell United, men- 
tions incidentally of Prescote, “Some Reli- 
gious House I conceive it to have been; an 
altar and chappel I have known in it.” 

We must now begin at the other end, and 
see what we can learn of St. Fremund and 
his history from old legends and chronictes. 

P 2 
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Baring-Gould, in his Lives of the Saints, 
calls him son of Offa, King of the Mercians, 
“about 796,” says that he fought against the 
Danes, and was murdered by Oswy, an officer 
of his father’s (vol. v., p. 154). 

But none of the old chroniclers, such as the 


well-known antiquary, Mr. James Parker, for 
most of the following information. 

The earliest known author who gives us 
the legend appears to be William of Ramsey, 
a compiler of lives of saints and others, and 
who seems to have been a monk of Croyland. 
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A. S. Chron., Henry of Huntingdon, William 
of Malmesbury, Matthew Paris, etc., record 
his name at all, though all treat of the reign 
of Offa. Nor, though Offa’s children and re- 
lations sign charters, does the name of Fre- 
mund anywhere occur. 

I am indebted to the kindness of that 


He wrote in Latin verse, and probably there- 
fore derived his materials from some prose 
“acta” then in existence. We get at his 
date thus. In his life of Earl Waltheof 
(printed in Francisque Michel’s Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes) events are brought down 
tor219. His Life of St. Guthlac is dedicated 
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to Abbot Longchamp, of Croyland, abbot 
from 1191-1236. That of Birinus to Peter de 
Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, 1205-1238. 
He is therefore writing, early in the thirteenth 
century, a version in Latin verse of a legend 
which probably belonged to the twelfth cen- 
tury. An early MS. of lives of St. Guthlac, 
St. Edmund, and St. Fremund was in the 
Cottonian Library ( Vitel/ius, D. 14), and ab- 
solutely perished in the fire, but a copy of 
the Fremund life in verse, apparently of the 
thirteenth century, still exists in the Cam- 
bridge Library (Dd., ii. 78). 
The poem begins : 
Anglorum Rex Offa fuit, Regina Botilda, 


and consists of some 550 lines. 

Camden, in his Britannia, at the beginning 
of his account of Warwickshire, quotes ap- 
parently from William of Ramsey’s poem, 
probably taking the verses from the Cotton 
copy. He writes: 

“ Vehindon (now Long Itchingdon) and 
Harbury.—These two last are memorable 
only for the death of Fremund, son of King 
Offa, basely slain by surprize between them ; 
a person of great renown and singular piety, 
envied only because, in a most unhappy 
crisis, his good fortune had given the enemy 
acheck. But this his undeserved fate turned 
to his greater glory. For being buried at 
his father Offa’s Palace, now called Ofchurch, 
he still survives to posterity, having been 
ranked among the saints, and had Divine 
honours paid to him by the common people, 
and his Life written in tolerably elegant verse 
by an ancient author, from which I may, 
without offence, subjoin these few lines as 
to the murderer, whose ambition to reign 
prompted him to this deed : 


“Non sperans vivo Fremundo regis honore 
Optato se posse frui, molitur in ejus 
Immeritam tacito mortem, gladioque profanus 
Irruit exserto servus, dominique jacentis 
Tale nihil veritum savo caput amputat ictu. 
Talis apud Wydford* Fremundum palma coronat, 
Dum simul et fortes occidit et occidit insons.” 


So far Camden. 

But, besides the poem, we have a prose 
version of the fourteenth century, which may 
well include much of the original twelfth-cen- 
tury version, though probably simplified. 


* A note adds, “Some copies read Radford.” 


It occurs in the splendid collection of 
Lives of Saints compiled by John of Tyne- 
mouth* in 1366, from which Capgrave chiefly 
printed his ova Legenda Anglia. There is 
apparently another version of the same in 
the series of lives in the Lansdowne MS., 
No. 436. They both begin : 

“Temporibus regum antiquorum fuit in 
Anglia quidam Rex nomine Offa.” 

The MS. Cotton (John of Tynemouth) 
ends : 

“in prioratu Canonicorum Regularium de 
Dunestapl sanctum ejus corpus requiescens 
in magno honore habetur.” 

The Lansdowne ends : 

“oratorium fabricavit, ad laudem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi qui cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto vivit et regnat Deus per omnia secula 
seculorum.” 

The following summary of the legend as 
it runs in John of Tynemouth’s version is 
given by Hardy: 

“Fremund was the son of a pagan king 
who reigned in England, named Offa, and 
his queen Botilda,t his birth being foretold 
by a child, who died when three days old. 
He is baptized by Bishop Heswi,t performs 
many miracles, and converts his parents. 
Offa resigns his kingdom to his son, who, 
after governing a year and a half,§ forsakes 
the throne to serve God in a desert place, 
accompanied by Burchard (who afterwards 
wrote his life) and another attendant. He 
then embarks in a vessel, and is driven to a 
small island called Ylefage,|| infested by 
demons. Here he lives seven years on fruits 
and roots. Hinguar and Hubba ravage Eng- 
land and put King Edmund to death.1 Offa 
sends twenty nobles to seek his son through- 
out England, and, finding him, they implore 
his aid, and he assents in consequence of a 


* The chief MS. is Cotton 774. Z. 1; it is much 
injured by the fire. 

+ The name Botilda is nowhere mentioned in any 
charter or by any chronicler. 

t ‘‘Oswy” is the name given in Lydgate’s Metrical 
Legend, Neither name can be identified. 

§ Offa died July 29, 796, and was succeeded by his 
son Egferth, ‘‘who had been anointed king in his 
lifetime ” (W. of Malmesbury). Egferth died the 
same year. None of the legend, therefore, on this 
point will fit the history. 

| *‘ Ilefaye” in Lydgate. 

q This was in A.D. 870. 
November 20. 


Edmund was martyred 
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vision in which it is revealed that each of his 
companions shall appear a thousand to his 
enemies. He attacks and defeats 40,000 of 
the enemy with the twenty who have come to 
seek him, in addition to his two companions; 
and, while he is prostrate in thanksgiving for 
the victory, Oswi, formerly one of Offa’s 
commanders, but who had apostatized and 
joined the pagans, cuts off his head. Blood 
spurts over Oswi, who implores absolution 
and forgiveness, which the head pronounces. 
Fremund rises and carries his head some 
distance, when, a spring bursting forth, he 
washes his wound, falls prostrate and expires. 
His body is buried at the royal mansion of 
Offechurch about the year 865, and is re- 
moved to a place between Charwell and 
Bradmere sixty-six years after his death. His 
body is again discovered by a divine revela- 
tion in the time of Birinus, Bishop of Dor- 
chester.* It is then removed to a place 
called Redic, and a chapel constructed over 
it. In later times it is again removed to 
Dunstaple.” 

Leland (in Henry VIII.’s time) had pro- 
bably seen one of the Latin prose texts already 
referred to. In his J#merary (vol. viii., fol. 
972) he gives some rough notes as follows : 

“Ex vita Fremundi. 

“ Fremundus Offee Regis et Batildz filius. 
Fremundus uno anno et dimid. successit 
patri suo Offee viventi in regno. Fremundus 
relicto regno ad quandam insulam, heremiti- 
cam acturus vitam, navigavit, sumptis secum 
duobus Presbyteris, Burghardo, qui ejus 
vitam conscripsit, et Edbritho. 

“‘Inguar et Hubba in Angliam venientibus, 
Offa Fremundum late queerit et invenit. 

“Fremundus divino consilio Danis se 
opponit et vincit. 

** Oswy, Dux exeratus Offee, invidens glorize 
Fremundi, caput:ei in sicliis amputavit quinto 
Id. Maii circa annum Dom. 866 inter Ut- 
chington et Hareburebyry. Fremundi cor- 
pus sepultum apud Offa Churche intra domus 
regize septum. 

“ Sepulchrum Fremundi, inventum in loco 
quo confluunt Charwelle et Brademere. 


* Birinus was the first Bishop of Dorchester, 
A.D. 634. The writer had enough learning to know 
the places were in the diocese of Dorchester (and not 
Lincoln) at the time of the legend, but not enough to 
know the name of any other bishop than Birinus. 


“Ecclesia S. Sacerdotum in ripa Cherwell 
prope sepulchrum Fremundi, unde a quodam 
Adelberto translatus est una cum S, Pres. 
byteris ad Redicum ubi ab eo facta est 
ecclesia.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the legend from 
Mr. Parker’s notes. It remains to take some 
cognisance of the longer form which Lydgate 
has preserved for us in English verse. 

Lydgate, as is well known, was a monk of 
the great abbey of Edmondsbury, who ver- 
sified (and at the same time probably ampli- 
fied and adorned) various legends of the 
saints, among others the life of St. Alban, 
at the request of John Whethamstede, the 
Abbot of St. Albans in 1439, and, more par- 
ticularly, the lives of St. Edmund and his 
nephew, St. Fremund. 

The latter book was presented by him to 
King Henry VI. when on a visit to Bury. 
The identical copy, splendidly illuminated, is 
in the British Museum, and is taken as the 
text for the edition of Old English Legends, 
by Horstmann (Heilbronn, 1881), from which 
I quote. Lydgate tells us how, that 


Whan sixte Herry in his estat roial 

With his sceptre of Yngland and of France 
Heeld at Bury the feste pryncipal 

Of Cristemesse with ful gret habundance 
And after that list to haue plesance, 


the Abbot William, 


Gaf me in charge to do myn attendaunce 
The noble story to translate in substaunce 
Out of the latyn aftir my kunnyng, 

He in full purpos to yeue it to the kyng. 


Accordingly, after relating the life of St. 
Edmund at great length in two books, he 
prays the saint to “ quyken his penne, en- 
lumyne his rudnesse,” that he may do the 
same for St. Fremund, “thyn owyn cosyn 
dere,” and 


Induce a story longing to this mateer. 


In this he announces that he shall follow 


his author, 
that wrot his liff to fore 
In frensh and latyn ; 


and, again, towards the end of his prologue, 
he adds: 


Off Burchardus folwe I shall the style, 
That of seyn Fremund whilom was secretarye ; 
Which of entent dide his liff compile, 
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Was his Registrer and also his notarye 

And in desert was with him solitarye, 

With him ay present, remembryng euery thyng 
Wrot liff and myracles of this holy kyng. 

It would seem from this as if the text 
which Lydgate had before him, “in frensh 
and latyn,” professed to be the actual com- 
pilation of Burchard. 

I may remark here that Leland’s brief 
notices quoted above have very much the 
look of quotations from some illustrated life 
of Fremund, either as serving for letterpress 
under pictures, or as descriptions of scenes 
painted in fresco or sculptured in a church. 
One can well imagine such round about a 
shrine or in some chapel where the legend 


was depicted. 
(Zo be continued.) 





Richborough and the Cassiterides. 
By A. HALL. 


eaesetiE ancient Rutupium near Sand- 
ASA «wich, in Kent, now called Rich- 
borough, appears to have been 
the prehistoric port of Britain for 
mercantile traffic with the Continent; and 
it became an important military and naval 
station under the Romans. Ptolemy, 
writing ci7ca 120 A.D., knows nothing of 
Dover or Lympne, but names Rutupia. 

We there find remains of the usual solid 
Roman wall of flint and rubble, flooded with 
concrete and bonded with tile ; it was used 
as a fortified camp, with an adjacent circus 
or amphitheatre, a suburb or external city 
without the walls, once extremely populous, 
and a native village for labourers ; all placed 
on an elevated sand-hill, sloping down to the 
water, and completely insulated at high tide ; 
for the river Stour, which then formed a 
navigable ship-way running up to Canterbury 
and out at Reculvers, has gradually silted 
up during the intervening centuries. 

The position of Rutupia thus resembled 
that of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, 
minus its solidity; numerous coins, much 
pottery, marble slabs, and many domestic 
foundations attest the opulence of its citizens. 






This interesting site encloses an enigma on 
which I now venture to dilate, it being a 
puzzle that for more than a century has 
exercised antiquarian ingenuity, and hitherto 
defied imagination and excavation for its 
solution; but yet, though sufficiently re- 
markable to deserve such notice, may for 
all that be a simple necessity of the situation. 
The enigma consists of a concrete platform, 
supported by a solid core of flint boulders 
about 80 feet square; the sand has been 
excavated for about 3o feet deep, the flints 
deposited most carefully, layer by layer, and 
flushed with hot cement; the sides of the 
upper platform spread out like flaps for 
several feet beyond the central core, thus 
forming a solid flooring on the treacherous 
sand ; and the spreading sides or ledges, as 
I suggest, would resist any tendency to sink 
or, if settling as a whole, still preserving its 
superficial level. 

In the centre of this flooring is a slightly- 
elevated superstructure in the form of a 
cross; it consists of a broad, central 
parallelogram, with two long narrow wings 
or transepts ; and the whole appears to have 
been surrounded by a dwarf wall of similar 
formation. Taking the work as a whole, the 
scheme is costly and complete. All sorts of 
conjectures have been hazarded as to its 
meaning, object, or purpose ; even that it is 
a sort of puzzle treasure-chest, the secret of 
access to which has not been elucidated; a 
stone safe. I do incline to think that all 
this labour was not thrown away, but, that 
like all Roman work, it had its value; and I 
therefore connect it with commerce, as a 
necessary adjunct to the collection of 
revenue. My suggestion is that it was 
erected to give perfect stability to an 
enormous weighing - machine, with lift or 
crane, answering to what in medizval 
London was called the “great beam”; the 
central parallelogram would sustain the 
standard, the weight scale and the goods 
scale would drop on to the limbs of the 
cross, just above the reach of trespassing 
feet ; in sight of all, and giving a guaranteed 
result against which there could be no 
appeal—very necessary, when rude tribes 
settled all money disputes with a fight. 

In this sense it resembles a Steel, z.¢., 
staple-yard, such as we had at Dowgate, for 
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goods reaching London by ferry from 
Southwark ; or later, a king’s weigh-house, 
such as existed at Fish Street Hill, available 
for goods entering by old London Bridge. 
Further, it would thus represent the modern 
douane or custom-house; viewed thus, we 
may explain £ich-borough by the German 
reichs, representing the “dues” claimed by 
Imperial Rome. 

Let anyone reflect on the constant 
trampling that goes on round a modern 
public weighing-machine when in use ; how 
the damp soil would sodden, how goods fall 
and suffer damage; apply this to the 
crumbling sand of Richborough, and admit 
how necessary, therefore, is a suitable 
foundation; how sadly any loosely-placed 
scale would oscillate if the standard shook. 

But also it is now generally thought that 
Kent was the district whence the tin of 
Cornwall reached Europe and the far East ; 
Rutupia shows among her ruins scorched 
wheat in abundance; so grain was shipped 
here, which must be weighed to do justice 
to vendor and contractor. It is recorded 
that grain fleets, numbering three or four 
hundred transports, have sailed hence with 
convoys for Rome; if tin, lead, iron also 
came here for shipment, we shall see still 
further necessity for a seve foundation being 
laid. I am told that when the Carron Works 
were first opened, their pigs of iron got 
buried 7 or 8 feet deep in the local soil, 
having to be dug out again at great cost for 
labour and delay ; assuming such business 
concentrated on a sand-blown hillock like 
Richborough Hill, we can realize the motive 
that forced these labour-loving Romans to 
construct this w#igue fabric. 

It is also found that this construction had 
a solid roadway of similar formation, extend- 
ing to the cliff’s edge, where vessels could 
anchor at high-tide or ground at low-water ; 
but much of this side of the fortress has 
been washed away by landslips, and the wall, 
if ever it existed here, has been destroyed. 


We suppose that the British Isles were - 


first discovered by Phcenicians for purposes 
of trade; that the Greeks, having founded 
Marseilles, organized an overland route 
across Gaul, to avoid the sea voyage round 
Spain and the stormy Bay of Biscay ; that 
the ingots of tin and pigs of lead were slung 


————_. 


across the backs of mules, thus reaching the 
Mediterranean ; all this fell to the Romans, 
and here, just at the opening of the Channel, 
the estuary of the Stour would afford shelter 
for any amount of shipping. 

On the mainland of Kent, closest to Rich- 
borough, we meet with a site called “ Each 
End ”; here, to the south-west, was a junction 
of the main roads from Dover and Canter- 
bury on Watling Street. The word each is 
Gaelic for “horse,” so here, it would appear, 
the sumpter horses were turned back after 
depositing their consignments; the latter 
being transferred to tide-waiters or local 
porters to carry over to the custom-house 
at low water, they acting like gangs of dock- 
labourers. If tin raised in Cornwall ever 
came to Kent for shipment, this was the 
port of departure. 

It is well known that Herodotus, writing 
circa 450 B.C., mentions the Cassiterides or 
Western Islands in a dubious fashion ; the 
word xassirepog is pure Greek for ¢ém, and 
its application must date from the Greek 
occupation of Massilia circa 600 B.c.; here 
is ample time for Herodotus to pick up a 
word preserved in Sanskrit as fastira, the 
suffixes os and zdes, being sufficiently ex- 
plained. So if, as we have surmised, tin 
raised in Cornwall reached Gaul from Kent, 
it follows that the name Cassiterides or 
“tin islands ” should apply to Great Britain 
as a whole, not to any mere section, or even 
to any surrounding islets apart from Britain. 


Motes on Archeology in 
JProvincial Abuseums. 


No. XXI.—CALLALY CASTLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


(Continued from p. 121, vol. xxvii.) 
By ROBERT Brarr, F.S.A. 


the upper, and is lighted in the 

same way by windows in the east 

and north walls. Along these 

walls there are sloping cases lettered A to W. 
Against the west wall and down the centre 
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of the room there are tall cases, the latter 
lettered AA to EE, the former FF to II. 

In the sloping top of case A there is a fine 
series of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman lamps 
and phaskons, or oil-pourers, one of these with 
fine mask in relief. Amongst the lamps in 
this case is a large specimen with a green 
metallic glaze, and another has two wick- 
holes. Several have designs on the top, one 
with Cupid on horseback. One of the lamps 
is from Castle Acre in Norfolk, another from 
Colchester. 

In top of case B there are more lamps, 
both Greek and Roman, some of the former, 
with inscriptions on the bottom, are mask- 
shaped. One fine lamp has seven wick-holes 
side by side; another with four radiating, 
another represents a sandalled foot. There is 
a lamp suspended by bronze chains issuing 
from a negro’s head, also of bronze. 

Amongst the designs on Roman lamps 
are: Victory; a female standing before a 
seated female; cock’s head (potter’s name 
twice, PUP, on foot-shaped stamp) ; a soldier 
with shield and short sword ; bust of Cupid 
(name ANCHIAI on bottom) ; bust of bearded 
male and eagle holding thunderbolt ; Bacchus 
in relief ; negro’s head; two Cupids holding 
grapes and border of leaves (on back 
LAESA) ; Cupid playing on a pipe, an animal 
and crescent in front (inscription EYT) ; 
large bird attacking a soldier ; scrolls round 
edge, inscribed on back VETTI | CRISPIN | VS 
(found in London); fish in centre (Christian?) ; 
circles and triangles alternately, round 
edge ; hearts and crosses round edge, etc 
A fine lamp of red earthenware has figure of 
Victory holding a standard and other small 
figures and emblems, with the inscription 
next handle an[N|]vM NovvM | FAVSTUM 
FELI | CEM MI | HI (C./.Z. x. 8,093) ; another 
has STROBILI on bottom, and a specimen 
with ten wick-holes has crvpri. In this 
case there are also small bottles of earthen- 
ware shaped like pigs, rabbits, ducks, and 
other animals and birds. 

On trays in the lower part of this case (B) 
are a pewter chalice from the river Lee at 
Cork, bearing device of a crowned rose and a 
plume alternately ; bone skates ; bone knife- 
handles ; bone comb ; lead coffer found with 
coins, etc., near Goldsborough, Yorks, etc. 

Cases C and D contain Greek and Roman 


pottery; (C) chiefly two-handled cups ; 
(D) “tear-bottles,” etc., some from the 
Thames ; small, jug-shaped vessels and frag- 
ments, and a large number of amphora 
handles bearing Greek inscriptions. 

In sloping part of case E there are some 
fine Greek mirrors of bronze with mythological 
subjects incised on them, and mirror cases 
with designs in relief, while on shelves below 
are a number of Roman single-handled jugs 
of all sizes. 

In case F there are some pieces of 
**Samian ” ware from London, one with ivy- 
leaf design round rim, and potter’s name in 
centre, vRBICM. Another plain vessel has 
CATALIAF in centre. There is a fine two- 
handled, cup-shaped vessel of the same ware 
with female figures, in high relief, dancing. 
Another figured-bowl, found in London, has 
design of Cupids and mermen alternately 
around. On shelves below are Roman 
earthenware waterpipes, urns, etc. In sloping 
case G there are four fine Greek masks of 
earthenware, one a negro’s head, together with 
cups of Arezzo ware—leaves, figures, etc., in 
relief; at bottom of one is a triquetra. There 
are also several small bowls very Saxon in 
shape. 

The top of case H holds a small but fine 
collection of prehistoric bronze swords, some 
with bronze handles, daggers, rapiers, spear- 
heads. including the fragment of a spear-head 
found in 1840 near Rothbury, etc. 

Numerous Egyptian objects are in case I, 
such as carved faces, cats of wood, small 
porcelain beetles, hawks, bottles, eyes, etc., 
from mummies. 

On shelves below these three cases (F—I) 
there is a fine collection of South American 
pottery (Mexican and Peruvian). 

In case J there are also Egyptian objects, 
such as mummies of cats, fragments of 
inscriptions, pieces of mummy-cloth, sandals, 
wall-colouring, etc., while below these are 
Roman saucer-shaped vessels, two-handled 
jars, jug-shaped vessels, etc. 

Case K holds medieval spurs of various 
sizes, shapes, and design, some very fine. 

In case L there are fragments of Greek 
and Roman bronze statues, some of heroic 
size, others very small, chiefly feet, hands 
and arms, and fingers ; amongst them, how- 
ever, are two fine heads. 
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There are a number of fine prehistoric 
bronze celts, both winged and socketed, in 
case M. Also pointed oval leaden sling 
bolts (Greek ?) with thunderbolts, etc., upon 
them ; square leaden weights with devices 
such as amphorae, oxheads, etc., and Greek 
inscriptions, one 2 inches square reading 
AIMNOY; others squares of bronze, some 
with inlaid Greek letters, apparently of silver ; 
one or two have a cross and letters IB, 
another crescent and HEMI; leaden “ spindle- 
whorls,” some with pellets in relief round 
central hole, others with lines radiating from 
it; celts from Yorkshire, etc.; circular 
bronze weights ; a few flint, and small bronze 
arrow-heads; a Greek dipennis or double- 
headed axe, 54 inches long, with curved edges 
along which triangles are incised. 

In case N are several seventeenth-century 
battle-axes with German inscriptions, some 
having ivory handles engraved in bands with 
figures and flowers, others of ebony inlaid 
with ivory. One has the inscription thue 
recht fiirch fe qott {cheue nientand (Do right, 
fear God, despise no man). A long stick of 
ivory, engraved with figures, with date MDCCI. 
Another with animals in relief and bust, 
round which AUGUSTUS REX PO and the date 
1607. 

In lower parts of cases M and N there is a 
number of inlaid swords, pistols, etc., of 
different dates and countries. 

Some fine bronze torques are in case O, 
some bossed at intervals, others, twisted, 
serpent-head ends, etc. Spiral armlets; a 
necklace of small bronze rings; a bronze 
sistrum inlaid with silver; handle in form of 
a head resting on a figure of Pan, and three 
strigils, are also in this case. 

In case P there are numerous small bronze 
objects of Roman date, many from the 
Thames and London, comprising steelyards 
and weights, figures of animals, casket 
fittings, small bronze heads, bells, casket 
handles, circular 7du/ae, and buckles, bellows- 
shaped objects inlaid with enamel, etc. ; 
Roman and medieval bronze tags, a book- 
fastener (?) inscribed ihe, leaden seals, etc. ; 
Roman knives, compasses, fish - hooks, 
tweezers, needles, s/y/7, etc. Also a few 
objects from York. 

In the lower parts of these cases (O and 
P) there are large Roman amphorae. 


A collection of Roman and later keys of 
bronze and iron, all shapes and sizes, includ- 
ing key-rings, some very fine, are in case Q. 

In cases R, S and T, there are (R) Roman 
bronze stamps, with letters reversed and in 
relief, DIOTO . THOR, DRYAS, P. PETRONI 
ZOSIMI, Q. PETRON, A . VERT . SOCRAT, 
T. NAEVIDI RECEPTI, etc., etc., a collection 
of miscellaneous objects of Roman date such 
as pieces of curb-chain ; /idu/ae, penannular 
and bow-shaped, and in shape of animals; a 
bronze plate inscribed in ansated oblong: 
MATRIS | C. DVNATIVS | CRASVS | PRAEFECTVS 
PAGI IVNI | DS D (C.LZ,, xii. 1,307) ; rings, 
tweezers, belt-clasps with figures of animals, 
one pair 8 inches long. In this case there 
are also two late rings, one of jet, the other 
of bone inscribed ECCE AGNvs DEI; (S) 
Roman bone dice, spoons, pins and needles 
of bronze and bone; (T) bronze /igu/ae, styl, 
etc., and also Etruscan bronze, cup-shaped 
spoons with long perpendicular handles, 
some found at Vitulonia (from the collection 
of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino). 

In case U there are Roman armillae of 
silver and bronze, all sizes and shapes, includ- 
ing a number found at Malton in 1844. One 
fine bronze bracelet has a cable pattern 
round both edges, and within a herring-bone 
pattern incised, and the inscription around 
CVMAGVHFR, every two letters having been 
divided by an enamelled boss. There are 
also some bronze belt-clasps and curious 
macehead-like objects of bronze. 

Cases V and W contain some fine fbulae, 
chiefly Etruscan and Roman, including bow- 
shaped — some of silver—circular and 
diamond-shaped, enamelled and _ plain. 
There are, however, several of pre-conquest 
date, one cross-shaped, others decorated with 
interlaced ornament, etc., and projecting 
knobs on their semicircular heads, and also 
a buckle of the same date; bronze open 
rings with trumpet-shaped ends. 

Of the cases AA—DD, down the centre of 
the room, AA contains Greek, Egyptian and 
Roman objects, such as bronze figures of 
men and animals of different sizes, including 
fine cats, one with gold eyes and rings in ears, 
hawks, ibises, etc. ; Isis and Horus; hawk- 
and cat-headed gods; a number of Roman 
bronze bells of different sizes; fine bronze 
paterae, colanders, etc. ; some Greek pottery, 
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figurini, etc. ; medieval bronze objects, etc., 
such as buttons (14th to 18th century), seals ; 
pencase and inkpot ; one or two locks and 
keys, etc. 

In the lower part of this case (AA) there are 
miscellaneous objects—a large bronze mortar 
of German make ; fine diptych of metal gilt, 
representing Crucifixion, with attendant 
figures all under canopies on one side, and 
Christ(?) under canopy, with coat-of-arms 
crowned below on other side; bronze “ kail- 
pot,” etc. At the top of this case, a large 
bronze two-handled Greek(?) vessel with lid, 
a bucket, two large bronze Egyptian cats and 
a hawk. 

Case BB.—Greek and Roman bronze 
figures on wooden stands, all sizes. Two 
men contending, very fine; others of Hercules, 
Mercury, Victory, Jupiter, Pan, the Sun, etc., 
and of animals. ‘There are a fine figure of 
Venus on semicircular stand holding wreath, 
at each side of her a Cupid ; and other figures 
of Venus, one being 14 inches high. Bronze 
handles of large vessels, and Greek earthen- 
ware figurini and rhytons. In case below 
a fine collection of Greek helmets of bronze, 
two with designs in relief; a number of 
swords of various dates, one early, others, 
inlaid, of later date ; a few Japanese objects ; 
alarge key with ornamental handle, etc. 

Case CC.—Also Greek and Roman bronze 
figures, small vases, some enamelled, animals’ 
heads, strigils; earthenware figurini and 
vases ; a number of Greek jointed dolls of 
earthenware ; some small plaques with bas- 
reliefs of Victory, etc. In case below Roman 
bas-relief ; Egyptian objects ; pair of bronze 
Etruscan fire-dogs ; long cuneiform inscrip- 
tion; wooden maghers (Irish); two large 
leaden ossuaria containing bones ; piece of 
lead piping inscribed Cc. POPPAEI. AVG. I. 
HERMETIS (C.Z.Z., x. 1906) in relief; a 
Roman tile 63 inchese square with stamp 
COH IIII VINE; armlets; a bronze caduceus. 
On the top of this case a fine Etruscan horse- 
head of terra-cotta, with glass eyes and furnish- 
ings in bronze; a marble cylindrical cippus 
with rams’ heads, vine-leaves, etc., in relief, 
and inscription DIS MANIBVS | TI CLAVDI ; 
SATVRNIN | TI. F. VII. VIR | EPVLON. 

Case DD.—Bronze praefericula and other 
vessels ; fine figure of Venus on bronze stand 
with crown of acanthus-leaves, 13 inches 


high ; two figures supporting mirrors; fine 
bearded figure of Jupiter, 12 inches high; 
small two-handled vase of enamelled bronze 
with design round of wave pattern, birds and 
grapes, etc.; bronze lamps and boxes. In 
portion below fine Greek plate-shaped vessels 
of bronze with projecting handles in shape of 
nude female figures, etc. ; bronze lamp-stand ; 
large bronze bell; earthenware vases, etc. 
Terra-cotta vessel (ernos) surrounded by 
two circles of twenty-five small vases, and 
one in centre; another with nine vases 
round ; Greek terra-cotta figures with traces 
of gilding ; bronze saucepans (Roman); flat 
four-spiral u/ae (Irish ?) ; flat saucer-shaped 
Roman dishes; inscribed objects, chiefly 
Egyptian ; fine stone celt from Barcoat, 
near Dorchester, Oxford; stone celt from 
Honey Lane, London, etc. 

On top of case, small terra-cotta sarco- 
phagus with figures in relief; marble terminal 
figures of Pan; bronze Jampstands; small 
cippus with coped tegulated lid, pedimented 
in front and inscription: L. MVNIVS L. F. 
PRISCVS | ALLIAE. PRISCAE. FILIVS | ARTE- 
MAE NEPOS. Between the centre cases there 
are Egyptian inscribed slabs and Roman 
cippi, and at one end a large amphora. 


CasEs ON West Watt. FF—II. 


Case FF contains the large collection of 
war-like and other objects collected a few years 
ago by Major Browne curing his journeyings 
in the South Seas. 

Case GG.—Several large Cumzean vessels 
(the askos), with figures, etc., some with 
traces of colour. One has mask of Medusa in 
front, and female figures with uplifted hands 
on handles with fore-parts of two horses 
projecting from sides ; large terra-cotta figure 
about 4 feet high; large vessel in shape of 
female head, with lid on which figure of 
Victory ; large ewer-shaped vessels, with figures 
in relief round. 

Case HH.—Medieval costrels, a number 
of “Bellarmines” of various sizes, etc.; an 
Ancient British vase from the Castle Hill, 
Callaly ; fragments of another from Adder- 
stone Low Mill, Northumberland; a few 
pieces of Roman pottery; stone-masks of 
Bacchus (Campana Collection) ; bas-relief of 
younger Faustina (?); Egyptian canopic vases ; 
Etruscan terra-cotta sarcophagus, etc. 
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Case II.—Some fine pieces of earthenware 
—Spanish, Flemish, etc. ; large bas-relief of 
Pan; Roman pottery ; a marble cippus, with 
pedimented lid, inscribed within laurel leaf 
moulding : 

D.M | CLAVDIAEVICTORIN || E.CLAVDIA.PRISCA. 
ET | CLAVDIVS.SABINVS | MATRI.PIENTISSIMAE. 


On top of this case large leather bottles, etc. 

About the room there are several marble 
figures—draped females holding paterae and 
serpents; double terminal figures of Satyr 
holding animals and flowers, 41 inches, 
etc.; busts of M. Aurelius, Commodus, 
and Crispina in white marble from Capua 

(Campana Collection) ; head of Janus Bifrons 

on square plinth ; cipp7 inscribed : 

(1) DIS. MANIB | ANNIAE P. F. ISIADI. VIXIT 
ANNIS | XVI. MENSIS. II. DIEB XVII | COR- 
NELIVS P.L, MAMERTINVS | VIR INFELICIS- 
SIMVS FECIT | CONIVGI DVLCI. FIDELI PIAE 

| CONIVGALI ET SIBI 


in a square sunk panel, at each side a figure 
standing on an animal’s head. 


(2) DIS. MANIBVS | FABIAE D. L. FELICVLA. 

(3) A male and female standing in a sunk 
panel, followed by the inscription of 
which three lines of letters have been 
erased : SERGIA SEDATA | SERGIAE. LAIDIS. 
LIB |... . FECERVNT.ET | sIBI. (See 
C.L.L., vi. 11,794, 15,650, 17,598, and 
22,698.) 

In the vestibule there are sixteen sarco- 
phagi, with designs in high relief on the 
sides, and reclining figures on the lids. The 
largest, about 3 feet long, represents an old 
man holding a patera, while the subject on 
the side is soldiers treading over prostrate 
foes. Another has a representation of the 
Rape of Helen. There are also in the 
vestibule a colossal granite head of Nephthis, 
on pedestal of black marble found at Thebes ; 
and on walls books of dead framed, also from 
Thebes. 

In the hall of the Castle there are four 
Dutch mortars of bronze inscribed : 


(1) GODT HEBBE DANCK VOR SINE GNADE 
1593 

2) LOF.GODT. VAN. AL. AO 1638. 

3) PETRVS VAN DE GHEIN ME FECIT 
MCCCCCCLII; and 


(4) is without inscription, but it has a crowned 
head on each side with long flowing hair, 
Amongst the valuable collection of gold 
ornaments (which are not at present in cases 
for the reason stated in the last paper) are a 
pair of armillae weighing 3 ounces, termi- 
nating in animals’ heads ; two large jibulae, 
with pomegranate and griffins at the ends; a 
bulla inscribed HosT Hos, with chain attached 
(Rogers Collection); an Etruscan circular 
ear-ornament engraved with a triangular 
pattern ; a Greek fdu/a of granulated work, 
in form of a couchant lion ; earrings termi- 
nating in lions’ heads; a cup weighing 
2 ounces ; a ring with Greek inscription; a 
necklace formed of thin plates of gold 
repoussé; oval beads with honeysuckles, 
and seven pendants of Victory in a diga 
(Rogers Collection) ; a necklace of beads of 
emerald matrix and gold rosettes between; 
ten objects bearing various devices found at 
Kertch ; necklace of open-work beads ; ten 
small pendants of Cupids’ heads, and one 
larger in centre ; a funeral wreath of leaf-gold, 
consisting of three large flowers and leaves 
repoussé with veins—at each end of the band 
is a griffin; splendid Greek funeral wreath, 
weighing above 8 ounces, composed of two 
separate stalks of ivy-leaves and berries; 
another, weighing 5 ounces, of myrtle-leaves 
and berries, the end of the stem of granulated 
work ending in rings. 


Fr 


Che Ciill of Micholas Carent, 
Dean of Hells (1446-1467). 
By Rev. F. W. WEAVER, M.A, 

<> 

HIN the archives of Somerset House 

| [20 Godyn], I discovered what is 

my described in the margin as ‘‘Testa- 
mentum Mag. Nichi Carent.” As 
far as I know, this will has never before 
appeared in print: and as it seems to be of 
more than local interest, it is here offered to 
the readers of the Antiqguary with a few pre- 
liminary remarks. 

The first thing which is noticeable are the 
opening words, in which no allusion is made 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary; this is an 
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extremely rare omission in pre-Reformation 
times. 

Nicholas Carent was an Oxford man, and 
although his name does not appear in the 
register of that University as published by 
the Oxford Historical Society, yet we are 
indebted to another volume published by the 
same society for telling us that in the years 
1436 and 1438 he was Principal of Vine 
Hall (Aula Vinez).? This hall was in St. 
Edward’s Street, and its site was on the west 
side of the present Peckwater Quadrangle in 
Christ Church. He seems to have still 
been connected in some way with the 
University even after he became Dean of 
Wells, for he was resident there when he 
made his will and when he died, and he was 
buried there (near his old hall) in the church 
of the monastery of St. Frideswide, of 
which Christ Church now occupies the site. 
Anthony Wood tells us that the dean willed 
his body to be buried in the precincts of 
St. Frideswide’s Church, but he does not 
mention the will itself.4 

The Carents were a well-known Somerset 
family who lived at Toomer, in the parish 
of Henstridge in that county ; their pedigree 
will be found in Hutchins’ Dorset, iv. 112., 
and another in Collinson’s Somerset, ii. 366. 
The dean was the second son of William 
Carent, who married Alice, sister and heiress 
of Richard Toomer. The first three rectories 
which he held were all in Dorset; but he 
returned to his native county on his election, 
August 22, 1446, to the deanery of Wells. 

It will be noticed that, in accordance with 
a usual pious custom, he left benefactions to 
each of the churches in which he had held pre- 
ferment ; and we may conclude that at one 
time he had also been officially connected 
with the churches of Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire, and Shipton Moyn in Gloucestershire, 
besides those given below. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Edward 
Highton, Rector of Tarrant Keynston, Dorset, 
I have lately heard of another member of 
this family, although his exact relationship to 
it is not known. Hutchins’ Dorset (iii. 120) 


a pole of the University of Oxford, vol. i. 
S 


.HLS.). 

2 Wood’s City of Oxford (O.H.S.), i. 601. 

3 Jbid., i. 172. 

* Wood’s Colleges and Halls, Appendix, p. 303 


says that in the year 1862, a small brass 
plate was found amongst the rubbish on the 
site of the Cistercian Nunnery at Tarrant 
Crawford, which bore this inscription : 


“HIC JACET DNS JOHES KARRANT CUIUS 
ANIME PPICIET’ DE’ AMEN.” 


This brass found its way somehow to the 
British Museum, but by the courtesy of the 
Trustees it has recently been returned to 
Mr. Highton. 


SomE DarTEs IN THE LIFE OF NICHOLAS 
CARENT. 

1430, ult. Feb. Instituted Rector of Iwern 
Minster.® 

1435, July 19. Prebendary of Ruscomb, 
Sarum dioc.® 

1436, Apr. 3. Rector of Symondsbury, 
Dorset.” 

1436 and 1438. Principal of Vine Hall, 
Oxford.® 

1445, May 14. Rector of Stalbridge.® 

1446, May 10. Prebendary of Grimstone and 
Yetminster, Sarum dioc.!° 

1446, Aug. 22. Dean of Wells.1! 

1448, Aug. 18. Rector of Shepton Malet.!? 

1453, Mar. 5. Rector of Huntspill.!8 

1459, Prebendary of Scamlesby, Lin- 
coln dioc.!4 

1467, Apr. 15. Made his will at Oxford. 

1467, Apr. 30. A grant of Administration 
made to his Exors in the Court of the 
Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford.15 

1467, Nov. 2. Will proved at Lambeth. 


TESTAMENTUM Macistr1i NICHOLAI CARENT. 


In nomine individue trinitatis patris et 
filii et Spiritus Sancti, Amen. Ego Nichus 


5 Hutchins’ Dorset, iii. 554. 

6 Fasti Eccl. Sarisberiensis (Jones), 415. 

7 Hutchins’ Dorset, ii. 244. 

8 Wood’s City of Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1889), 
vol. i., 601. 

9 Hutchins’ Dorse?, iii. 681. 

10 Fasti Eccl. Saris., 389. 

11 Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), i. 152. 

12 Somerset Incumbents, 180. 

13 Jbid., 108. 

14 Le Neve’s Fasti (Hardy), ii. 203. 

15 Griffith’s Judex to Wills proved in the Court of the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, ii. Le Neve, 
(Fasti, i. 152) gives May 3, 1467, as the date of the 
dean’s death. This is obviously wrong ; it may have 
been the date when the news of his death arrived at 
Wells. 
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Carent Decanus eccl. Cath. Wellen. lego 
animam meam ad dei ymaginem facto. 
domino meo Jhu Xto in quo est spes 
resurrectio et salus mea corpusque meum 
sepeliendum in eccl. monasterii sce ffrides 
wide [Oxon]. Lego totam summam michi 
debitam ex arreragiis pertinent. magnis 
communibus meis videliter c* pro campana 
et residuum fabrice dict. eccl. Cath. Wellen ; 
eidem eccl. duos libros videliter librum 
nuncupatum Lynwode super constituciones 
provinciales et librum qui dicitur speculum 
Regiminis ad utrumque hominem. Dno 
Rico Chokke mil. et justiciario Dni Regis 
meum portiforium secundo folio, tunc fiat 
ita quod dictus dominus Ricardus assistat 
in consilio et auxilio executoribus meis. 

Willelmo Carent arm. fratri meo unam 
ollam argent. deaurat. 

Johanni Carent arm. fratri meo unam 
ollam argent. 

Johanni Carent arm. nepoti meo unam 
ollam argent. 

Thome Knoill jun. consanguineo meo 
unum par salsariorum deaurat cum uno 
coopertorio et xij cocliaria et unum ciphum 
deaurat. 

Johanni Assheley consanguineo meo unum 
par salsarior. arg. cum uno _ coopertorio 
cuilibet famulo meo domestico tantam 
summam pecunie ad quantam stipendium 
annuale se extendit. 

eccl. par. de Iwern Minstre Sar. Dioc. ad 
rep. navis xls. 

capelle curate de Hamley dict. eccl. de 
Iwern pendent. ad rep. navis xls. 

ad rep. eccl. prebendalis de Yetminstre 
Sar. Dioc. xxs. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Symmesborugh 
Sar. Dioc. xxs. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Stalbrigge Sar. 
Dioc. xxs. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Shepton Malett, 
Bath. et Well. Dioc. xls. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Honespyll, 
Bath. et Well. Dioc. xls. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Cheschunt, 
London Dioc. xxs. 

ad rep. navis eccl. par. de Shepton Moyn, 
Sar. Dioc. xxs. 

Magistro Simoni Roo c* 

Dno David Whittok Rectori de Stalbrigge 
v. marcas. 


Johanni Nolton v. marcas ut predict. David 
et Johannes omnia bona mea levent, colligant 
et fideliter ac plene executoribus meis 
deliberent quam cicius potuerunt post 


mortem meam. 

Residuum Willo Carent, Johanni Carent 
sen. et Johanni Carent jun. armigeris, ac 
Simoni Roo clerico, quos ordino meos 
executores. 

[Datum apud Oxon, 15 April, 1467, pro 
batum apud Lambeth, 2 Nov., 1467.] 


@ Devonshire Beoman’s Diary. 


By HENRY STONE. 


(Vol. xxvi., p. 254-259.) 
~_—>-—- 


im) WAS very interested in the extracts 
from the ‘“‘ Yeoman’s Diary” given 
by Mr. F. J. Snell in the December 
issue of the Antiquary. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps your 
readers might like to know who the person 
was to whom we are indebted for publishing 
the MS. in the Western Times. “Curiosus” 
was the Rev. George Oliver, who for many 
years ministered to the Roman Catholics of 
Exeter. He continually contributed to the 
local papers fragments from his vast store of 
knowledge. He was the author, amongst 
other works, of Jonasticon Diocesis Ex- 
oniensts. 

On turning to the Western Times, I find 
Mr. Snell (or the printer) has made a slip in 
the date upon which “ Curiosus ” commenced 
publishing these extracts. They began on 
October 20, 1832, not October 30, as given. 

I find that the last extract Mr. Snell gives 
is in the issue of November 17, 1832 ; but this 
does not bring it to an abrupt end, for in 
that of November 24 the same is continued, 
and again appears once or twice, until brought 
to a close with the yeoman’s death, men- 
tioned in the issue of February 2, 1833. 

As an appendix to the previous article, I 
send a series of impartial extracts from the 
remainder, which escaped Mr. Snell’s atten- 
tion. 
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1603. 
“Lady Day, 25th of March.—I am to 
receive sums amounting to £160 1s. od.” 
On this day he valued his property at £492 
2s. tod. 
This year he sold his wool for £21 18s. 7d. 


1604. 

In the early part of the year he left 
Riddon for Bremell. He agreed to release 
Riddon to Morrice, and referred it to the 
Assize week to be drawn up. The rent of 
Riddon “xxiii per annum, reserving the 
Lower Broom Close and tillage to Mrs. 
Staplehill, the pasture to themselves, the rent 
to be paid twice a year. 

Then nothing more is entered until January 
the next year. 

Meanwhile, however, Curiosus gives in the 
issue for December 8 a very interesting 
account of the discovery of Bishop Bran- 
tyngham’s remains in Exeter Cathedral 
Church. 

1604. 

“Nov. roth.—Paid Lightfoot for a rabbit, 
8d. 

“Noy. 12th.—Paid Great Osborne for 2 
woodcocks and a snipe, 7d.” 

In this month he had a sale of most of 
his property at Riddon. He sold to John 
Duder a hogshead of cider, and the cask 
with it, for 16s., and other effects to the 
same, amounting to the sum of £6 5s. 10d., 
but the 5s. 1od., “at Mrs. Staplehill’s request, 
I am contented to forgive, and so have 
* my word, so that he is to pay me but 

6.” 

In the course of this winter, Mr. W. 
Honeywell became a husband, but I can 
find no memorandum of the marriage. Must 
he not have married the dowager Mrs. 
Staplehill? In his “report of such monies 
as are owing to me, and the parties names 
that owe them, written at Bremell, the 12th 
day of October, 1604,” I observe three 
several sums of £7, £45, £47, with interest 
charged to Mrs. Staplehill, and then is 
added, “All paid by marriage.” In his 
“memorandums,” written June 23, 1605, he 
makes this entry: “I do yearly enjoy by my 
wife the house and demeans of Bremell worth 
xxiiij.”* 

* Honeywell or ‘‘Curiosus” omitted to state 
xxiiij. what. 


1605. 


“8th Aug.—I praise my God for all his 
benefits. 

“29th Dec.—I went to Woodhouse, and 
there sold to Robt Pynsent and his wife 36 
Ibs of Pewter dishes at 7d per lb, which came 


to xxis.” 
1606. 

Here there are four entries of engagements 
of maids, one of which is given. 

“ Aug. 26th.—Came Mary Parr to me to 
service, and she is to have by the year 25s.” 

Here follows a list of debts, and then a 
list of grain and live stock valued separately, 
and totaled at £286 13s. 8d. 


1608. 


“24th Oct.—The certainty of my estate 
is as followeth in money owing to me £731 
gs. od. At this time to my knowledge I 
owe nothing, and yet I had three hundred 
pounds in silver by me which I reckoned 
not.” 

1609. 

He spent part of this year in London, but 
his wife appears to have attended to the 
interests of the farm in his absence. On 
August 24 he estimates his corn to be worth 
Alt4. 

1610. 

The extracts are of the same type as the 
others. 

1611. 

“2 April.—The debts very truly now 
owing to me are £543. 

“4 Nov.—I Payed Salter 3 French 
Crowns and 2s. and trod. for his wages, 
20s. rod.” 

1612. 


For the next three years the notes are 
scanty. His stock of bullocks, sheep, lambs, 
horses, and crops he valued (in 1612) at 
£463 138. 4d. 

1614. 

The notes of this year are few. On July 
18 he had 494 sheep and lambs worth £160. 
His bullocks and beasts numbered 52, and 
were worth £156. On August 7 he gives 
a long list of his debtors. To the large 
amount he adds a note of “silver in. my 
purse £23 2s. 6d., gold fifty one pounds.” 
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He calculates on receiving his interest at 
Michaelmas, but erelong he must have died. 
In another hand I read: “decimo die 
Novembris, 1614, paid Mr. Gilbert Swete 
for charges which he disbursed for Mr. 
Honeywell’s funeral and unto the Perquisi- 
tions, div. xiijs. o}d.” 
ALAS! POOR HONEYWELL ! 





boly ells of Scotland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 


By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
(Continued from vol. xxvii. ; p. 108.) 
aia 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
HOUSTON: ST. PETER’S. 

#T stands to the left of a cross-road 
leading from the village of Houston, 
and about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the village, close on 3 
miles from the railway station of Houston, 
and 3 miles or thereby from that of Houston 
Crosslee. The spring is at the foot of a 
gently sloping bank, and is not, now at all 
events, of any great strength; this, in all 
probability, is due to field drainage ; it also 
seems to be entirely neglected and uncared 
for. Close by a rivulet called “St. Peter’s 
Burn” runs murmuring down the hill, and 
receives the water from the spring as it 
passes. The spring is covered with a small 
oblong building about 5 feet 6 inches long 
and 4 feet 3 inches wide, having a saddle- 
back roof. With the exception of the third 
visible row of stones forming the sides of the 
structure, the stones are all of moderate size, 
but this row consists of two only on each 
side, there being a long stone extending from 
the front, backwards, fully two-thirds of the 
entire length ; the smaller stones completing 
the length form headers, as it were, to the 
sides, and meet together at the end; thus 
these four stones complete the circuit of the 
whole building, and effectually bind together 
the side walls below, and form an excellent 
level eaves course for the roof to start from, 
which, naturally, the builders made of 





es, 


smaller material, having to cut the stones to 
the shape of a pointed arch inside, and a 
fixed slope outside. The first course of roof 
stones completely form of themselves the 
pointed arch inside, the joint meeting exactly 
in the centre, the next course forming a 
covering to these joints, and extending full 
across the top. This covering or second 
roof course completes the structure as it is at 
present, but it seems very possible that in 
times past another course existed, in all pro- 
bability a long single stone to cover the 
cross joints of the second course, and so 
effectually prevent the rain, leaves, and other 
foreign substances from getting in to destroy 
the purity of the spring. The inner edge of 
the side stones forming the entrance have 
had a splay taken off them, but the arris of 
the arch remains untouched. The width of 
the opening is 2 feet, and the height, from 
the water-level to the spring of the arch, 
2 feet 8 inches, and from the water level to 
the crown of the arch 3 feet 9 inches. The 
hole in each top stone of the sides suggests 
either a covering-gate in front or the presence 
of cups, secured by chains, for drinking pur- 
poses. No mortar has been used in its 
construction, and the stones, which are of 
freestone, are roughly hewn. The setting of 
the soil has slightly disjointed the structure, 
but if left alone it seems likely to endure 
wind and weather, storm and sunshine, for a 
long time to come. The spring when visited 
was full of vegetation, and the water undrink- 
able. According to the O/d Statistical Account, 
Houston, in ancient times, was called 
Kilpeter, z.¢., Cella Petris, the tutelary saint. 
The writer of the account of the parish also 
makes the following reference to the well: 
“There is a well at a little distance to the 
north-west of the church, called St. Peter’s 
Well; it is covered with a wall of cut free- 
stone arched in the roof, from which flows a 
plentiful stream of excellent water; and a 
stream of water passing hard by is called 
St. Peter's Burn.”—Pvoc. S. of A., Scot., N.S., 
V., 164, 165. 
ROSS-SHIRE. 


TAIN: ST. MARY’S WELL. 
This well is covered several hours each 
day by the sea, but so soon as the tide leaves 
it the waters become fresh and fit to drink. 
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RIVER AULD GRAMDT. 

The river Auld Gramdt, or Ugly Burn, 

springing from Loch Glaish, was regarded 

with awe as the abode of the water-horse 

and other spiritual beings.—Dalzell, Swfer- 
stitions of Scotland, p. 544. 


INNES MAREE: ST. MAELRUBHA. 

This well is famous for the cure of insanity. 
Dr. Reeves gives the following description of 
it: “ But the curiosity of the place is the well 
of the saint ; of power unspeakable in cases 
of lunacy. The patient is brought into the 
sacred island, is made to kneel before the 
altar, where his attendants leave an offering 
in money ; he is then brought to the well, 
and sips some of the holy water. A second 
offering is made; that done, he is thrice 
dipped into the lake ; and the same operation 
is repeated every day for several weeks ; and 
it often happens, by natural causes, the 
patient receives relief, of which the saint 
receives the credit. It must be added that 
the visitants draw from the state of the well 
an omen of the disposition of St. Maree: if 
his well is full, they suppose he will be pro- 
pitious ; if not, they proceed in their opera- 
tions with fears and doubts; but let the 
event be what it will, he is held in high 
esteem. The common oath of the country 
is by his name. If a traveller passes by any 
of his resting-places, he never neglects to 
leave an offering ; but the saint is so moderate 
as not to put him to any expense—a stone, 
a stick, a bit of rag contents him.” 

That this veneration was not extinct in 
1836 appears from the incumbent’s report in 
the N. S. A.: “On the centre of the island 
is a deep well, consecrated by St. Maree 
to the following purposes: to this same well 
are dragged, olens volens, all who are insane 
in this or any of the surrounding parishes, 
and after they have been made to drink of it, 
these poor victims of superstitious cruelty 
are towed round the island after a boat by 
their tender-hearted attendants.” 

Loch Maree is 18 miles long and 13 miles 
broad, on an average. ‘The greater part of 
it is 60 fathoms deep, so that it has never 
been known to freeze during the most intense 
frosts. — Proc. S. of A., Scot., N.S., v., 160. 

As late as 1678 bulls were occasionally 
offered to the “god Monrie,” who had his 
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well on an island in the beautiful Loch 
Maree. The god Monrie was St. Mael- 
rubha.—Mitchell, Ze Past and Present. 


CROMARTY : SLUDACH. 

In the upper part of the parish of Cro- 
marty there is a singularly curious spring, 
termed Sludach, which suddenly dries up 
every year early in summer, and breaks out 
again at theclose of autumn. It gushes from 
the bank with an undiminished volume until 
within a few hours before it ceases to flow for 
the season, and bursts forth on its return in 
a full stream. And it acquired this peculiar 
character, says tradition, some time in the 
seventeenth century. On a very warm day 
of summer, two farmers engaged in the 
adjacent fields were approaching the spring 
in opposite directions to quench their thirst. 
One of them was tacksman of the farm on 
which the spring rises, the other tenanted a 
neighbouring farm. They had lived for 
some time previous on no very friendly 
terms. The tacksman, a coarse, rude man, 
reached the spring first, and, taking a hasty 
draught, he gathered up a handful of mud, 
and just as his neighbour came up, flung it 
into the water. “Now,” said he, turning 
away as he spoke, “ you may drink your fill.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the words, however, 
when the offended stream began to boil like 
a cauldron, and after bubbling awhile among 
the grass and rushes, sunk into the ground. 
Next day at noon a heap of grey sand which 
had been incessantly rising and falling within 
it, in a little conical jet, for years before, had 
become as dry as the dust of the fields; and 
the strip of white flowering cresses, which 
skirted either side of the runnel that had 
issued from it, lay withering in the sun. 
What rendered the matter still more extra- 
ordinary, it was found that a powerful spring 
had burst out on the opposite side of the 
Firth, which at this place is nearly five miles 
in breadth, a few hours after the Cromarty 
one had disappeared. The story spread ; 
the tacksman, rude and coarse as he was, 
was made unhappy by the forebodings of 
his neighbours, who seemed to regard him 
as one resting under a curse ; and going to 
an elderly person in an adjoining parish, 
much celebrated for his knowledge of the 
supernatural, he craved his advice. ‘‘ Repair,” 
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said the seer, “to the old hollow of the 
fountain, and as nearly as you can guess, at 
the hour in which you insulted the water, 
and after clearing it out with a clean linen 
towel, lay yourself down beside it and abide 
the result.” He did so, and waited on the 
bank above the hollow from noon until near 
sunset, when the water came rushing up 
with a noise like the roar of the sea, scatter- 
ing the sand for several yards around, and 
then subsiding to its common level, it flowed 
on as formerly between the double row of 
cresses. The spring on the opposite side of 
the Firth withdrew its waters about the time 
of the rite of cleansing, and they have not 
since re-appeared ; while those of Sludach, 
from that day to the present, are presented, 
as if in scorn, during the moister seasons, 
when no one regards them as valuable, and 
withheld in the seasons of drought, when 
they would be prized. We recognise in this 
singular tradition a kind of soul or naiad of 
the spring, susceptible of offence, and con- 
scious of the attentions paid to it; and the 
passage of the waters beneath the sea reminds 
us of the river Alpheus sinking at Pelopon- 
nesus to rise in Sicily.—Miller, Scenes and 
Legends, p. 5. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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A List of the Inventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward WF. 

By WILLIAM PaGE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 270, vol. xxvi.) 
saiiiiliadss 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Norwich. 
1. St. Michaell at the Plee otherwise called 
Mustow. 
2. S. John Matermerket. 
3. Seint Peter of Mancroft. 
4. Saynte George at Tomplonde. 
5. Saint Martyns at the Palace Yates. 
6. Saynt John Sepulcre. 
7 & 8. Seynt Mary of Coslanye. 
g. Saynt Michaell. 
ro. Saynte George of Colgate. 
11. Saint Benet. 
12. Seint Powle. 











COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued), 


Norwich. 
13. All Sayntes of Berestrete. 
14. Seint Peter Parmontergate. 
15. Seint John of Berestrete. 
16 & 17. Saynct Martyn in Berestrete. 
18. Saynt Austyn. 
19. Saynt Giles. 
20. Saint Stevin. 
21. Sainte Clementes at Fybrygge. 
22 & 23. Sancte Bartilmewe. 
24. Saynt Margets. 
25. Saint Myhelles. 
(Aug., Of. Miscl. Bks., vol. 506.) 
1. Fylbe. 
Ormesbye Sancte Margarete. 
Hemesbye. 
Stokesbye. 
Runham. 
Cayster Sancti Edmundi. 
Rollesbye. 
Ormesbye Santze Marie. 
Caster Trinitatis. 
Clyppesbie. 
Owbye. 
Thyrne. 
Mawtebie. 
Reppes. 
Martham. 
2. Thryckbie. 
Brugh Sanctze Margarete. 
Byllockbye. 
Brughe Sanctz Marie. 
Wynterton. 
West Somerton. 
Feltwell Nicholai. 
Methwold. 
Hockwolde. 
Wylton. 
Weting Marie. 
Northwolde. 
Mowndforde. 
Colneston. 
Westoftes. 
Standeforde. 
Cranewys. 
Ikkelbrughe. 
Wetinge Omnium Sanctorum. 
Croxston. 
Feltwell Marize. 
3. Sterston. 
Hyllyngton. 
Bawsye. 
Grymston. 
West Lynne Petri. 
Castle Rysing. 
Penye. 
Tylney. 
Amner. 
Walpole Andrez. 
Appylton. 
Stradgell. 
Tyrrington Johannis. 
Denver. 
Wretton. 
Reston. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Norwich. 
4. Holme et Wallyngton. 

Werham. 
Fordham. 
Helgaye. 
Sotherye. 
Downham. 
Roughton. 
Barton Benditch Andreze. 
Fyncham Michaelis. 
Totnell. 
Barton Bendyche All Sayntes. 
Shyngham. 
Stowe Bardolfe. 
Fyncham Marten. 
Crympelsham. 
Byrchamwell All Sayntes. 
Byrchamwell Marie. 
Stradsell. 
Wallyngton. 
Buckton. 
Upwell. 

. Owtewell. 
Stokeferye. 
Sholdham All Sayntes. 
Marrham. 
Gardylthorp. 
Sholdham Margaret. 
Wynbotsham. 
West Derham. 
Barton Marie. 
Byxwell. 
Wrongey. 
Lynne. 
Clenchwarton. 
Walpole Peter. 
Congham Andrew. 
Wygnall Marie. 
Wygnall Petri. 
Wygnall Martini. 
Castlacre. 
Massingham Magna. 
Massingham Parva. 

( Zo be continued.) 


Publications and [Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


oo ooo 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The thirteenth volume of the YORKSHIRE RECORD 
SERIES (for 1892) is the second volume of the Coucher 
Book of Selby, the first part of which was noticed 
last year in the Amtiguary. The chartulary itself, 
with appendix and excellent index, covers 432 pages. 
In addition to this there is a preface of 12 pages by 
the editor, Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., and an ad- 
mirable architectural description of the church from 
the capable pen of Mr. C. C. Hodges. Then there 
are no less than eight plates, comprising (1) Two bays 


of the choir on the north side, before the recent altera- 
tions, from an original drawing by Mr. J. W. Twist ; 
(2) a reproduction of a drawing made by Dugdale in 
1641 of the Darcy altar-tomb ; (3) a drawing of the 
same altar-tomb as it stood under the east win- 
dow from 1857 to 1890; (4) plan of the town of 
Selby, showing the ancient buildings now remaining, 
and the position of others destroyed at various times ; 
(5) plan of Selby Abbey from an original survey ; (6) 
interior of the nave looking north-east, platinotype ; 
and (7) interior of the choir looking south-east, pla- 
tinotype. The last four are by Mr. C. C. Hodges. 
Altogether, we have no hesitation in saying that these 
two volumes on Selby Abbey and its coucher book are 
exceedingly valuable, reflect the greatest credit on all 
concerned, and are about the best work hitherto done 
by any county record society. Mr. Hodges’ archi- 
tectural history is, as Mr. Fowler remarks, ‘‘ ad- 
mirable.” We are glad to see that he speaks out 
plainly as to the over-restoration of the fabric. Afew 
extracts are here given. ‘‘In 1891, a portion of the 
choir parapet on the north side adjoining the tower, and 
which was all out of level, was taken off and replaced 
on the same level as that to the east of it, a course of 
new stones being added underneath the cornice to 
effect this. This is an instance of the way in which 
so-called restoration blots out architectural history.” 
‘*The monuments in this church suffered in the usual 
way during the alterations of 1890-1. Some of those 
mentioned in Morrell’s history are not now to be 
found ; the slabs that were moved about were more or 
less damaged, and when relaid had some of the letters 
and incised work obliterated by cement, which it 
would be difficult to remove now without the risk of 
further injury.” But the worst that happened was the 
treatment of the once splendid Darcy tomb, which 
has been already exposed in the pages of the Anté- 
quary by Mr. Hodges, and which reflects much dis- 
credit on all concerned. The architect of 1890-1 was 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 

% +s «= 
The 196th number of the Archeological Journal 
(RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE) begins with a 
delightfully fresh paper by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., ‘On the Indoor Games of Schoolboys in the 
Middle Ages.” From the markings on stones now 
incorporated in the walls of old castles, and in the 
cloisters of monastic buildings, Mr. Micklethwaite (in 
conjunction with Mr. St. John Hope) establishes the 
fact of such games as nine men’s morris, fox and 
geese, and a prototype of the steeplechase game having 
been in vogue with English medieval boys. There is 
not the least necessity for any apology in introducing 
such a subject to the members of the institute, its dis- 
cussion will, perchance, save some learned members 
from writing and talking much folly under the head of 
‘*cup-marking,” and we entirely agree with him in the 
thought that ** the games which amused the children 
who were our ancestors are as interesting as those over 
which Davus and Geta idled away their time, and 
quarrelled in the Roman forum.” There is one serious 
drawback to this paper, there are references through- 
out the letterpress to various numbered figures, but no 
plate nor textual illustrations. We hope this is only 
an inadvertence, and that the new editor will supply the 
missing diagrams with the next number.—Mr. Joseph 
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Bain, F.S.A. (Scot.), contributes ‘‘ Remarks sug- 
gested by Dr. Raven’s Caledonian Campanology.”— 
A decidedly valuable (illustrated) paper is that of Mr. 
Charles Keyser, F.S.A., ‘‘On some mural paintings 
recently discovered in the churches of Little Horwood 
and Padbury, Buckinghamshire.” —‘* The sculptures 
in the Lady Chapel at Ely,” which illustrate the tra- 
ditional life of the Blessed Virgin, is the paper by Mr. 
M. R. James, the eminent theologian and hagiologist of 
King’s College, Cambridge, which so charmed the 
members of the institute when read to them at Ely on 
August 16, 1892.—‘‘ Field-names and their value, 
with a proposal for their systematic investigation,” is 
the title of a paper read by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., at 
the Cambridge meeting of last August. The title 
would have been better if the word ‘‘ enrolment ” had 
been substituted for ‘‘investigation.” The paper has 
some value in pointing out the various sources from 
which field-names can be gleaned.—An account of 
‘** The Antiquities of Pola and Aquileia” is continued 
by Mr. Burnwell Lewis, F.S.A. A variety of small- 
type notes ; and proceedings of the Institute, together 
with a (late) account of the Cambridge meeting, and 
index to vol. xlix., conclude the issue. 


a 2 % 
The PLAIN-SONG AND MEDIAVAL Music SOCIETY, 
about a twelvemonth ago, brought out the first part of 
the GRADUALE SARISBURIENSE, the notice of which, 
through a regretable misunderstanding, has been de- 
layed until now. It is a reproduction of a gradual 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 12,194) which was written 
in England about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
probably for some important parish church, and was 
chosen by the council of the society for reproduction 
because it is the earliest gradual of English origin 
known to exist, and therefore all the more interesting 
from a musical point of view. ‘‘ The chant should be 
compared with that of the Lzbex Gradualis, edited by 
Dom. Fothere (Desclée Lefebure et Cie., Tournai), 
and of the tenth-century gradual in pneums reproduced 
by the Benedictines of Solesmes. With some slight 
differences in the grouping of the notes, it is practi- 
cally the same as that of later MSS. of the use of 
Salisbury ; but liturgiologists will note several pecu- 
liarities in the text.” This part consists of 140 pages 
of exact photographic facsimiles, admirably executed 
on thick large folio paper, of the first half of the 
manuscript. There are three missing leaves which 
have been wickedly abstracted by some former owner 
for the sake of the large illuminated initials. These 
leaves contain (1) the Office for the first Sunday in 
Advent ; (2) the Mssa ix Aurora and part of the 
Missa in Die for Christmas Day ; and (3) the offices 
for the sixth day after Christmas, the Circumcision, 
and the Epiphany. These missing leaves are to be 
supplied with the second part by facsimiles from 
another finely-illuminated and somewhat !ater manu- 
script. It may interest some of our readers who may 
not be good liturgiologists, to briefly state the nature 
of the book termed a gradual. The Mass, or Com- 
munion service, was contained, so far as the text is con- 
cerned, in the J/zssale, or Missal. The Gospels and 
Epistles, being sometimes read at separate lecterns, 
were occasionally written out in separate books called 
Lvangeliaria and Epistolaria. The musical portions 


of the altar service were latterly all contained in the 
Graduale, Gradual or Grayle, so called from one of its 
chief parts being the vesponsorum graduale, or re- 
spond to the J/ectio epistole. In earlier days these 
musical portions of the Mass were usually contained in 
two separate books called the Graduale and Tropa- 
vtum, but afterwards all the Mass music, such as the 
antiphons, introits, epistle graduals, gospel versicles, 
sequences, Gloria in Excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei, etc., was included in the Grayle, 
To the students of liturgies, as well as to all lovers of 
early music, this work is of rare value. The second 
and concluding part of this gradual will include an 
introduction by Rev. W. Howard Frere and Rev. G, 
H. Palmer, wherein the several peculiarities of the 
text will be noted, and the development of the Sarum 
Gradual from the Gregorian Antiphonal will be traced. 
This is now in active preparation and will be shortly 
issued to subscribers. We are glad to notice that the 
members of the Plainsong and Medizeval Music Society 
nave increased from 137 in their first year to 175 in 
their second ; but with a work like this as a proof of 
the remarkably good work that is being accomplished, 
the roll ought to be speedily doubled. Three hundred 
copies of each part of this Sarum Gradual are to be 
printed. Non-members can obtain the first part of 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, for 25s. The 
address of the hon. sec. of the society is Mr. H. B, 
Briggs, 14, Westbourne Terrace Road, London, W. 


OF be) 

The fifty-first pe of the INDEx LIBRARY (March, 
1893), issued to the members of the British Record 
Society, contains a continuation of the ‘‘ Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383-1558,” extending to 
some fifty pages; the concluding portion of ‘‘ Berk- 
shire Wills, 1508-1652,” with a title-page and a valu- 
able introduction by Mr. Phillimore ; and a continua- 
tion of ‘‘ Inquisitiones Post-mortem,” relating to the 
county of Gloucestershire, ¢emp. Charles I. 


25 
The current issue (April, 1893) of the IMPERIAL 
ASIATIC AND QUARTERLY REVIEW, published by the 
Oriental University Institute, Woking (price §s.), has 
reached us. Among the long list of articles included 
in its 272 pages, the following will be likely to prove 
of interest to antiquarian readers: ‘*‘ The Yellow Men 
of India,” by C. Johnston, B.C.S. ; ‘‘ The Salagrama, 
or Holy Stone,” by C. G. Leland ; ‘* Legends, Songs, 
Customs, and History of Dardistan”’ (illustrated), by 
Dr. G. W. Leitner ; and ‘‘ Discoveries Regarding the 
Secret Religion of the Mulais of the Hindukush, and 
its Relation to the Druses of the Lebanon, and to the 
so-called ‘ Assassins’ of the Crusades.” 

os D5 

The fifteenth number of the monthly journal of the 
Cork HIsToRICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
begins with the conclusion of Mr. Henry F. Berry’s 
‘‘Manor and Castle of Mallow in the days of the 
Tudors.” —Mr. C. M. Tenison writes on the “ Private 
Bankers of Cork and the South of Ireland.”—Rev. P. 
Hurly continues his interesting ‘‘ Past History of the 
Diocese of Cork.” There are also shorter papers on 
local names, birds of the county, natural history notes, 
and other notes and queries, as well as continuations 
of the three separately paged histories to which re- 
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ference has previously been made on several occa- 
sions. 
2g 

The WooLHorE CLUuB (Herefordshire) have just 
issued a well-bound illustrated volume of some 400 
pages, which comprises their transactions from 1886 
to 1889 inclusive. As the full title of the association 
is the ‘*‘ Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club,” it is only 
right that the greater part of their space should be 
given to natural history, with which we, as anti- 
quarians, have no special concern. But there are 
several papers and notes contributed by the members 
from time to time which are of true archzeological 
value. Such, in this volume, are ‘‘ Taynton Church 
Parish Registers,” ‘‘ Hour- glasses, and Half - hour 
Glasses” ; *‘ The Church and Dragon of Mordiford,” 
illustrated ; ‘* A Disused Ancient Well in the Parish 
of Brinsop” ; ‘‘ The Four Stones, Old Radnor,” illus- 
trated; ‘‘Snodhill Castle,” with plan; ‘‘ Plaish 
Hall” ; ‘‘ The Church and Castle of Weobley ;” ‘‘ The 
Parish Registers of Presteign”; ‘‘ Notes on Knill 
Church”; ‘*St. Briavel’s Church and Castle” ; 
‘Roman Coins Found in the Forest of Dean” ; 
‘“‘The Castle, Church, and Priory of Clifford,” illus- 
trated ; and ‘‘ Supposed Site of Ancient British Town 
on Midsumer Hill and Holly Bush Hill,” with plan. 
There are also excellent photographs of the pre-Re- 
formation chalice and paten of Bacton Church, with 
letterpress by Mr. E. Cole, M.A. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


At the meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, on 
March 23, Mr. A. W. Franks, president, in the chair, 
the following gentlemen were elected fellows : Lord 
Muncaster, and Messrs. Whitley Stokes, W. H. 
Spiller, and J. Murray.—Mr. R. Blair communicated 
a note on the discovery at Auckland of a holy-water 
stoup, with the arms of Bishop Nevill, fashioned out 
of a Roman altar. (See illustration of this stone on 
the first page of this number of the Aztiguary.)—Mr. 
Foley exhibited a rubbing of an incised slab in Tar- 
rington Church, Herefordshire, bearing a cross with 
two small rings hanging from the transverse arms.— 
Mr. Payne, by permission of Mr. W. H. Hills, ex- 
hibited (1) a large hoard of bronze weapons and im- 
plements, consisting of 173 pieces, found in January 
on a farm at Ebbsfleet, near Minster, in Thanet ; 
and (2) a fine series of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, con- 
sisting of gold fibule, gold bracteates, beads, glass 
vessels, etc., found in graves near Faversham. In 
illustration, Mr. Payne also exhibited an important 
series of gold and other Anglo-Saxon ornaments 
found on Wye Downs, from the collection of the late 
Mr. H. Durden. 

At the meeting on April 13 the following exhibi- 
tions and communications were laid before the 
Society: Photographs of objects in the Historical 
Exhibition at Madrid, by Charles H. Read, Sec. 
S.A.; Carved alabaster panels, said to have come 
from Selby Abbey, Yorks, by the President; On 
some fragments of antique Roman glass vessels, by 
Sir J. Charles Robinson, F.S.A. 

At the meeting on April 20, the following exhibi- 
tions and communications were laid before the Society : 
On some fragments of antique Roman glass vessels, 


by Sir J. Charles Robinson, F.S.A.; and Some 
original papers and memoranda connected with the 
erection of the monument in Ecclesfield Church, 
Yorks, to the memory of Sir Richard Scott, 0d. 1638, 
by Sir H. H. Howorth, M.P., F.S.A. 


4S) a a 

At the meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND on April 10, the following communica- 
tions were read: (I.) ‘* Notes on the true date of the 
October Festival of St. Regulus of St. Andrews, as ~ 
bearing on the suggested identification of St. Regulus 
and the Irish St. Riaghail,” by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Dowden, F.S.A. Scot. ; (II.) ‘* On the Geographical 
Distribution of certain Place-names in Scotland,” by 
David Christison, M.D., Secretary; (III.) ‘* On the 
Pre-historic Forts of the Island of Bute,” by Rev. 
. K. Hewison, Rothesay, F.S.A. Scot.; (IV.) 
“* Scottish Amulets and Charm-stones,” by George F. 
Black, Assistant-keeper of the Museum.—The follow- 
ing charms and amulets were exhibited: (1) By W. 
N. Fraser, of Findrack, F.S.A. Scot.—The stone 
ball of the Bairds of Auchmedden. (2) By R. W. 
Cochran-Patrick—Three beads and perforated stone, 
used for diseases of cattle. (3) By James Shand, 
Union Bank of Scotland—Naturally-formed pebble, 
used for cure of sterility in Shetland. (4) By the 
Kirkcudbright Museum Association—The ‘* Cowan’s 
Taid-stane.” (5) By Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., 
LL.D., M.D.—Two rounded pebbles, formerly used 
as charm-stones. (6) By Mrs. Sprague, Buckingham 
Terrace—Seed of /pomea Tudberosa, used in the West 
Highlands to alleviate the pains of labour. (7) By 
Mrs. Mitchell, Perth—Luckenbooth brooch, wanting 
pin, worn by children to avert the evil eye. (8) By 
Dr. R. de Brus Trotter, Perth—Collection of charms 
and amulets, from Galloway and the West Highlands, 
etc.; also a collection of whorls. (9) By James 
Cruickshank, Elgin—Flint arrow-head mounted in 
pewter, and an ‘‘Adder-bead.” (10) By William 
Simpkins, Livingstone Place—Two crystal balls (one 
mounted in silver), used as charms, and charm to 
preserve from drowning, from Japan. (11) By J. 
Macmillan, Caledonian Crescent—Three charms from 
Egypt, and one from Burmah. (12) By the Thorn- 
hill Museum, through J. R. Wilson, Sanquhar— 
Finger-ring of zinc and copper, formerly worn for 
rheumatism. (13) By G. F. Lawrence, Wandsworth 
—Necklace of Carnelian, worn by Arabs as good for 


the blood. 
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At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on March 15, a paper was read by 
Dr. Phené, F.S.A., on ‘Golden Apples.” Nearly 
twenty years ago the author visited various localities 
in which legends of a python were associated with 
golden apples to elucidate, if possible, these myths. 
He succeeded in finding curious varieties of original 
forms of pomaceous fruits not indigenous to the 
localities, but of Oriental origin. These he made 
known, and as the botanical evidence pointed to 
Persia, and the traditions to India, he determined to 
prosecute his inquiries in the East. In result, he 
obtained information in which the pear-shaped fruit 
of Rama was found to be the same in form and in- 
dentation with the objects held by the priests of 
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Asshur, and on the apple-like espalier-formed trees 
of Nineveh. He produced examples, by photographs, 
of this shaped fruit being offered to the Hindu deities, 
of their eating it, of its form on the thyrsus, on the 
altars at Pompeii, etc. The tree was also traced 
through geographical and_ historical writers to 
Western Europe, and to the localities of the classical 


myths. 
AN) oF 

The monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held at 
the Castle on March 29, when the following papers 
were read: (I.) ‘‘The Descent of the Manor of 
Haltwhistle,” by the Rev. C. E. Adamson, M.A. ; 
(II.) ‘*On an old Barrow found in Pit Workings at 
Whorlton, near Walbottle,” by James F. Robinson ; 
(III.) ‘‘On the Newly-discovered Roman Inscription 
at South Shields,” by F. Haverfield, M.A. ; (IV.) 
‘*Note on the Discovery of Human Bones on the 
Town Moor, Newcastle,” by Dr. Embleton; (V.) 
** Note on a Holy-water Stoup made out of a Roman 
Altar in the Church of St. Andrew, Auckland,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Hooppell; (VI.) ‘‘On Yew-trees in 
Churchyards,” by S. Kitching —Mr. Thorne exhibited 
the minute-book of the Hoastmen’s Company of 
Newcastle from the Longstaffe sale, and an ‘‘ Anti- 
phonarium ” from Yorkshire. 


The March meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held in the 
Library at Chetham’s College, Mr. J. Holme Nichol- 
son, M.A., presiding. There were several interesting 
exhibits. —Colonel Fishwick, F.S.A., read a short 
communication on the ancient font discovered in the 
Rochdale Parish Churchyard, February 7, 1893. 
The font is made of native coarse sandstone, not 
millstone grit, very similar to that used in the older 
parts of the Tower. It is octagonal, and entirely 
devoid of ornamentation. Its height is about 2 feet ; 
the upper border is 5 inches deep, and below this is a 
narrow fluting, the outer circumference being 8 feet. 
The depth of the basin is 1 foot, and on one side of 
the bottom is a hole leading to one side of the basin. 
Colonel Fishwick was inclined to date the font as far 
back as the twelfth or eleventh century. Consider- 
able discussion took place on this paper, in which Dr. 
Colley March, C. W. Sutton, Rowbotham, John 
Owen, R. Langton, and the Rev. E. F. Letts took 
part; the two latter gentlemen said they considered 
it was not a font, but a drinking-trough.—Mr. 
Thomas Kay read a paper on ‘‘Further Remarks 
on an Obscure Funeral Custom.” The custom re- 
ferred to was that of placing small vessels and figures 
in the coffins and tombs in ancient times. Mr. Kay 
exhibited several specimens gathered by him in Greek 
tombs last year.—Rev. E. F. Letts, M.A., read the 
most important paper of the evening on the “‘ Mosley 
Family and their Brasses in Manchester Cathedral,” 
which he illustrated with diagrams, and some excel- 
lent drawings, executed by himself, of Ancoats Hall, 
Garrett Hall, Hulme Hall, Hough End Hall, and 
St. Anne’s Church, and these will be used in the 
annual volume for this year. Mr. Letts said that 
about the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a family 
sprang into notoriety in Manchester, which for some 
two-and-a-half centuries exercised considerable influ- 


ence over the fortunes of the town, and then ceased 
altogether to be connected with it. The family was 
remarkable in having three distinct creations of 
baronets in it. The senior line failed again and 
again, but the family was prolific, and there were 
always younger scions ready to take the vacant place; 
and to this day it flourishes and abounds, ‘‘ tho’ no 
longer in the North Countree.” This was the dis- 
tinguished family of Moseley, Mosley, or Mousley, 
who at one time owned no less than seven or eight 
distinct properties in or about Manchester—Hough 
End, Garrett, Ancoats, Collyhurst, and Hulme Halls, 
Alport Lodge, and the Nook—besides tenements in 
Toad Lane, Deansgate, Fennel Street, Failsworth, 
Newton, Miller's Lane, Moston, Tib Lane, Colly- 
hurst, and Didsbury. Mosley Street, Toman Street, 
Every Street, St. Oswald’s, Collyhurst, were named 
from them. Mr. Letts gave a history of Sir Nicholas 
Mosley, Lord Mayor of London in 1590, and knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, who also presented him with a 
carved oak bedstead in recognition of his services in 
preparing London for her defence in view of the 
approach of the Spanish Armada to our shores. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart., in 1845, sold the manorial 
rights of Manchester to the Mayor and Corporation for 
the sum of £200,000, and so severed the link which 
bound him to the town of his ancestors for 250 years, 
—Mr. W. E. Axon gave some ‘‘ Notes on a Collec- 
tion of Chap Books,” which he illustrated with a large 
and interesting collection exhibited by himself, and 
Messrs. George Esdaile, Pullinger, and George C. 
Yates, many of them having been printed in Man- 


chester. 
~~ ww 2 


A largely-attended meeting of members of the archzo- 
logical section of the MIDLAND INSTITUTE was held 
at Queen’s College, Birmingham, on March 22, at 
which an illustrated paper was read by Major C. J. 
Hart on ‘‘ Old Ironwork of Warwickshire.” Major 
Hart’s observations were limited to wrought-ironwork 
used in English architecture, of which he gave an in- 
teresting historical sketch, extending from the twelfth 
to the end of theeighteenth century. That Warwick- 
shire was from very early days one of the centres of 
smiths’ craft there was little doubt, and this was 
accounted for by the Forest of Arden, which at one 
time occupied a large portion of the middle of the 
county, and furnished the charcoal used by the smiths. 
William Hutton mentioned Aston Furnace as an 
ancient British manufactory, and suggested that the 
arms used by the Britons against the Romans were 
supplied by the black artists of the Birmingham forge. 
Scattered throughout the county there were, fortu- 
nately, still remaining specimens of ironwork which 
testify to the skill and artistic knowledge of the crafts- 
men of the Middle Ages. Happily they were of 
various dates, and so would illustrate the progress of 
smithing from the period of the Norman Conquest 
down to modern times. Commencing with a photo- 
graph of the remains of the Norman hinges upon a 
door at Ansley Church, near Nuneaton, as the earliest 
example of architectural ironwork he had been able 
to discover, and which dated, probably, from about 
1150, Major Hart went on to exhibit and to comment 
upon a large selection of lantern-slides, giving illustra- 
tions of hinges and door furniture up to the fifteenth 
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century. He next proceeded to illustrate the domestic 
ironwork of the Renaissance, Jacobean, and Georgian 

riods, pointing out their characteristics of design 
and method of construction. Among the illustrations 
were the gates at Newnham Paddocks, perhaps the 
largest and most beautiful gates in the kingdom ; the 
rails of the Beauchamp Chapel, and Leicester’s Monu- 
ment at St. Mary’s, Warwick; the gates at Pack- 
wood and Middleton Hall, the altar-rail and graceful 
vane of St. Philip’s Church, Birmingham ; and a very 
beautiful example of a decorative railing which Major 
Hart had unearthed from the stokehole at St. Philip’s. 
The latter was a piece of work which ought to find a 
place in the Art Gallery, where at present there was 
only one specimen of Old English ironwork, and it 
was extraordinary to conceive how such a piece of 
work could have been stowed away as it was, behind 
aheap of coalinacellar. The old hammered iron 
sign at Long Compton was also exhibited, together 
with other examples. 


3 1 
The annual meeting of the OrrA FIELD CLUB was 
held on March 22 at Bryntirion, Oswestry. Mr. A. 
C. Nicholson argued strenuously in favour of a local 
museum for local exhibits. In his enthusiasm he 
broke out into poetry, with the spirit of which the 
Antiquary heartily concurs : 


‘‘Let them exclude rigidly all stuffed lions, tigers, 
Japanese warriors, Indian idols, and such. 


**T would not have a Zulu spear, 
Or African dried grasses, 
To split the pate or educate 
The minds of British masses. 
“T would not have a mummy still, 
Or quagga at a gallop ; 
But all my show, both high and low, 
Should represent proud Salop !” 


a 

The first meeting of the council of the reorganized 
YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held in 
the Minster Library, York, on March 23 (1) to re- 
ceive the certificate of incorporation of the society, 
with the new memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion; (2) for the appointment of the three Riding 
committees ; (3) for the appointment of a record 
committee ; (4) to approve a design for the common 
seal; (5) for the provision of a room or rooms for the 
society in Leeds, which had to stand over for another 
meeting ; and (6) for the election of new members. 
There was a large attendance. It was arranged that 
the council should meet on the second Thursday in 
January, April, July, and October. The annual ex- 
cursion was fixed for the last Wednesday in July, the 
places to be visited being Rievaulx Abbey and 
Helmsley Castle. 


A meeting of the council of the East RIDING ANTI- 
QUARIAN Society was held at Hull on April 12, 


Rev. Dr. Cox (the president) in the chair. In addi- 
tion to a variety of technical business, and the elec- 
tion of new members, arrangements were made for 
three summer excursions of the society. The first 
will be on one of the last days of May, when a 
tumulus is to be opened in the grounds of Mr. Crayke, 


and visits paid to Flamborough Church and to the 
great earthwork of the Danes’ Dyke. The second is 
to be held on July 6, when Howden Church and 
Wressle Castle are to be the main attractions. The 
third is the occasion of the annual general meeting on 
September 27, which is to be held this year at 
Beverley.—On April 13 the president and Rev. 
H. E. Nolloth visited the site of Meaux Abbey in 
connection with an excavation project which the 
society hope to be able to undertake. 


95 
Mr. John Sowden read a paper called ‘‘ An Artist’s 
Notes with the Antiquaries ” before the members of. 
the BRADFORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY at the Free 
Library at the March meeting. The walls of the 
room were hung with about fifty pictures from Mr. 
Sowden’s studio, many of them referring to scenes 
visited by the society during its summer excursions. 
Mr. Sowden said they would all agree that a close 
affinity existed between art and antiquarianism, and 
the summer excursions of the society afforded excel- 
lent opportunities for learning much on both these 
subjects. The recollections of many of those pleasant 
visits lingered long after the excursion. In the archi- 
tectural relics inspected the artist with a taste for 
architecture found a veritable mine of wealth, and in- 
evitably became an antiquarian, if only a superficial 
one. Leaving the traditions and historical founda- 
tions of the hoary structure to those engrossed in such 
researches, the artist revelled in the attempt to depict 
the marvellous beauty in the creations of the old-world 
architects, often invested with colour and form which 
age alone produced. Our picturesque island was 
studded with noble cathedrals, parish churches, castles, 
and manor-houses, which bore silent witness to the 
culture of a vanished age, and to a race of craftsmen 
who had left no successors. Upon the artist as well 
as the architect these ancient structures exerted a 
wonderful spell. Architecture was closely interwoven 
with antiquarianism. In the words of Ruskin, it was 
not merely a science of the rule and compass, but a 
science of feeling, a ministry to the mind rather than 
to the eye. No man, he says, can be an architect 
who is not a metaphysician. Mr. Sowden then de- 
scribed the characteristics and progressive stages of 
the different epochs of architecture. To religion we 
owed a deep debt for the erection of our noble cathe- 
drals, and especially to many of the abbots and monks 
who were as fervent in piety as they were renowned 
for their devotion to architecture. In this connection 
he made mention of many monks who were so dis- 
tinguished, and whose works remained as monuments 
to their skill. It might be well, however, to state 
that fine examples of architectural art were often 
found in buildings of humble character. The most 
elaborate piece of architecture in Venice was a small 
house at the head of the Grand Canal, and one of the 
most interesting examples of fifteenth-century work in 
North Italy would be found in a similar building in a 
back street in Vicenza. Other well-known examples 
existed at Lisieux, Caen, Nuremburg, and elsewhere. 
Mr. Sowden devoted the remainder of his paper to 
places visited by the society, his remarks being illus- 
trated by finished drawings in colour taken on the 
spot. Of these, much attention was devoted to the 
old fishing-town of Whitby, with its priory, parish 
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church, and harbour. Easby Abbey, Bolton Abbey, 
Barden Tower, Fountains Abbey, and Rievaulx and 
Selby Abbeys were among other places referred to and 
depicted on drawings for inspection. 
2s baad ay 

On March 29, at the rooms of the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY, 37, Great Russell Street, 
the third lecture on the-‘‘ Language and Writing of 
the Ancient Egyptians” was delivered by the presi- 
dent, Mr. P. le P. Renouf, at 4.30 p.m. The fourth 


and fifth on the same subject were delivered on 
April 4 and April 
2 


19. 
¢ 93 
A meeting of the St. PAuL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SocieTy was held on March 23 at the Chapter 
House, when Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., read a 
paper on **St. Mark’s, Venice; its early History and 


Development.” 
25 2G 


The annual general meeting of the SURREY ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held at 8, Danes Inn, Strand, 
on March 15, the president, Viscount Midleton, in 
the chair. The thirty-eighth annual report, giving 
particulars of the excursions, etc., during the year, 
was read by the hon. secretary. The report also 
stated that the society’s publication has been kept up 
to date, the first part of vol. xi. having been issued in 
August last to all members not in arrear with their 
subscriptions, and the second part of the same volume 
is well in hand for distribution during the year 1893. 
The Calendar of Feet of Fines for the county is all 
set up in type, and only waits the completion of the 
index. This has been a very laborious undertaking, 
and the council is of the opinion that the society is 
much indebted to the editor, Mr. F. B. Lewis, for his 
painstaking endeavours to render the calendar as 
complete as possible. The recently-published Ca/en- 
dar of the Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex con- 
tains many entries for our county, and taken in con- 
junction with the Surrey catendar, wi!l place a large 
amount of material at the disposal of all students. 
The Surrey calendar will be ready for distribution 
early in the summer. The catalogue of the church 
plate of the county is making steady progress in the 
able hands of the Rev. T. S. Cooper, one of the 
honorary secretaries. Although up to the present no 
pre-reformation example has been found in the county, 
the series of Elizabethan cups is very striking. The 
Visitation of Surrey is at last approaching completion, 
and the editors have every hope of finishing it in two 
more parts. In August last the society received notice 
from the committee of the Croydon Institute to re- 
move the museum from their buildings. This was 
accordingly done, and the collection is now tempor- 
arily warehoused until some suitable home can be 
found for it. The council desires to draw the atten- 
tion of members to the archzological survey or map 
of the county, now being prepared by one of the hon. 
secretaries, Although a circular was issued to all 
members asking their co-operation and assistance, 
the replies were few. The great importance of such 
a survey being complete must be evident to all, but 
without the co-operation of members thoroughly 
knowing their own part of the county it is almost im- 
possible to ensure that accuracy which is desirable. 





The number of members is now 320. The library 
still continues to increase, not only by the exchange 
of publications with other societies, but also by dona- 
tions from members. To Mr. S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., the society is greatly indebted for a most 
valuable gift of books in memory of his brother, the 
late Mr. W. W. Kershaw, M.D. This generous 
gift makes the society in possession of a complete set 
of the Journal of the Royal Archeological Institute, 
The society was again represented at the Fourth 
Congress of Societies in union with the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. A valuable report on parish 
registers, together with a list of those in print and 
those wholly or partially transcribed, and a classified 
index of archzological papers published in 1891, will 
be included in the next part. After payment of all 
outstanding liabilities, there remains a balance on the 
year’s expenditure. The total reserve fund now 
amounts to over £400.—The report was adopted, 
and it was unanimously resolved: ‘‘ That the debt of 
495 now owing to the reserve fund on account of life 
compositions be cancelled.” —The various officers and 
hon. secretaries were re-elected.—The forthcoming 
number of the Collections contains papers on ‘‘ Leigh 
Place,” by John Watney, F.S.A., and Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A.; ‘* Marriage Licences in the Commissary 
Court of Surrey,” by A. R. Bax; ‘‘ Neolithic Man in 
West Surrey,” by F. Lasham; ‘‘ Reigate Church,” 
by Rev. J. Pickance ; and further instalments of the 
‘* Church Plate of the County,” ‘* Surrey Wills,” and 
the ‘‘ Visitation of 1623.” 
05 


The monthly meeting of the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY was held on March 20, Mr. Gayangos pre- 
siding. Mr. H. S. Ashbee read a paper on the 
‘*Tconography of Dox Quixote,” and exhibited a 
large number of editions of the work illustrated by 
various artists.—A few rare zxzcunabula, lent by Mr. 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, were also exhibited.— 
Several gifts to the library were received.—Among 
the new members elected was Mr. Robert Hoe, os 
New York. It was also announced that M. Leopold 
Delisle, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, had 
become an honorary member. 
a) SAY 

The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s annual meet- 
ing will take place at Edenbridge on July 25 and 26. 
During the two days, visits will be paid to Edenbridge, 
Chiddingstone, Hever, and Cowden Churches, Hever 
Castle, the fine oppidum at Lingfield Mark, and the 
interesting old houses of Bazing Farm, Blockfield, and 


Crippenden. 
Of os a 

An evening meeting of the FoLtk-Lore Society 
was held at 22, Albemarle Street on Wednesday, 
March 15, the president (Mr. G. L. Gomme, F.S.A.) 
in the chair. Mr. Gomme exhibited (1) a carnival 
mask from Verona, (2) a trumpet from Rome, and 
(3) a cake bought from a stall of similar cakes at 
Frascati on the eve of the Epiphany. Mr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, who kindly presents the two former objects 
to the society’s proposed museum, writes as to the 
trumpet: ‘‘ On the evening of the eve of the Epiphany 
a fair is held at Rome in the Piazza Navona. The 
proper thing for everybody—man, woman, and child 
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—-to do is to buy one of these horns or trumpets, and 
blow it with all his might. They parade the streets 
to the sound of it, often carrying grotesque lay 
figures which they move by means of strings. The 
Piazza stands on the site of an old amphitheatre, 
whose shape it retains, and until late years it used to 
be flooded, and a kind of battle of flowers took place 
in it—a reminiscence of the old ‘sea fights’ in the 
amphitheatre ”—As to the cake, which was also sent 
by Mr. Rouse, he says: ‘‘ He believes the shape to 
be traditional, although animals and the same cakes 
were for sale elsewhere, because at one shop in 
Genzduo, near by, a stall of these cakes was presided 
over by a life-size figure of a woman with curious 
open bosom to the dress like the cake. Frascati is 
a few miles from Rome, on the slope of the Alban 
Hills.”,—Mr. Clodd read a short paper by Mr. A. 
Nutt entitled ‘* Cinderella in Britain,” and in the dis- 
cussion which followed Dr. Furnival, Dr. Gaster, and 
Messrs. Jacobs, Clodd, and Higgens took part.—Mr. 
Leland L. Duncan, F.S.A., next read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Some Folk-lore Gleanings from County 
Leitrim,” in which he embodied the notes made by 
him during the summer of 1892 of the various super- 
stitions, customs, etc., current in the parishes of 
Kiltubrid and Fenagh, under such headings as the 
Fairies, the Leprahaun, Witches, Holy Wells, Well- 
dressing, Enchanted Lakes, etc. Perhaps the most 
curious belief mentioned was that of the ‘‘Stray Sod.” 
The old folk say that the sod covering the remains of 
an unbaptized infant is enchanted, and he who chances 
to tread thereon in the night is compelled to wander 
until daybreak. Mr. Duncan also related three tales 
written down for him by a peasant boy: (1) ‘* Whittle- 
gaire,” (2) ‘‘ You’re a liar,” a variant of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, (3) ‘‘ The Glass Mountains.” These tales 
have been handed down in the same family for some 
generations, but have evidently suffered in translation 
into English. A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
Jacobs, Clodd, and Naake, and Dr. Gaster, took 
part.—Mr. M. J. Walhouse followed with a paper on 
‘Some Indian Obeahs,” and exhibited some photos 
of Kurumbews and a piece of the bone of an elk and 
an iron cock’s spur with which a man had been mur- 
dered, both of which had been regarded as Obeahs. 
Mr. Emslie also produced his drawing of the ““Obeah ” 
from Jamaica, exhibited by Mr. Robinson at a former 
meeting.—A paper by the Rev. W. Gregor on the 
**Folk-lore of Domesticated Birds,” and ‘‘ Some 
Notes on the Folk-lore of co. Antrim,” by the Rev. 
S. A. Brenan, were also read. 
D2 OS 4s) 

A general meeting of the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on March 20 
at Drapers’ Hall, by the kind permission of the 
Drapers’ Company. Dr. Edwin Freshfield, President 
of the society, presided. He was supported by Mr. 
J. G. Waller, Mr. E. W. Brabrook (treasurer), Mr. 
Alderman Vaughan Morgan, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, Mr. H. S. Milman, the Rev. Prebendary 
Whittington, the Rev. Canon Ingram, the Rev. Dr. 
White, Mr. J. A. Kingdon, Mr. C. Welch (hon. sec.), 
and many other gentlemen who were present as 
members or friends of the society. After a suitable 
acknowledgment by the president of the kindness and 


hospitality of the Drapers’ Company, the reading of 
the papers, which were of unusual interest, was pro- 
ceeded with.—Dr, Freshfield described an early book 
of accounts of the churchwardens of All Hallows-on- 
the Wall, discovered some months since by the rector, 
the Rev. S. J. Stone. The entries commenced with 
the thirty-fourth year of Henry VI.’s reign, and ex- 
tended to the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
All Hallows was the only church which actually 
abutted on the wall, and its present vestry, which is 
semicircular, is built on one of the round projections 
of London wall. The writer quoted several curious 
entries relating to the ‘‘ankers” of London Wall, 
who probably occupied a chamber within the church. 
The last of them mentioned in the old volume was 
Sir Simon, who was a great benefactor to the church, 
and compiled a devotional treatise entitled ‘‘ The 
Fruyte of Redempcyon,” printed with curious wood- 
cuts by Wynkyn de Worde in 1514. Dr. Freshfield 
hoped shortly to edit for the society, with Mr. C. 
Welch, the secretary, as collaborateur, a transcript of 
the book of accounts, with a reproduction of Sir 
Simon’s treatise.—The Rev. J. A. L. Airey, rector 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, followed with an inter- 
esting account of the recent restoration of his church, 
and the removal of human remains from the building. 
—The hon. secretary exhibited and described a wall- 
painting of the sixteenth century, representing the 
story of Jonah and the whale, and discovered last 
autumn at Waltham Abbey. Much interest was 
shown in the painting, and Mr. C. E. Keyser, the 
well-known authority on this subject, pronounced it 
to be unique as regards its subject, and a composition 
of great vigour. Its preservation was due to the 
apartment having been wainscoted with oak about 
the time of James I.—The communion plate of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill, was exhibited and described by the 
Rev. Prebendary Whittington, and that of St. An- 
tholin’s (now united with St. Mary Aldermary) was 
also exhibited with remarks by Major H. A. Joseph. 
—The last item in a programme of exceptional in- 
terest was an exhibition of antiquities found during 
the last seven years within the city of London, and 
collected by Mr. James Smith. These were arranged 
in the Court Room, and were on view for two days 
before the meeting, during which they were visited 
by over 500 persons. The collection was remarkable 
for the large number of perfect specimens of glass and 
pottery, both Roman and medieval, and included 
several objects of unique interest. These antiquities 
will, it is hoped, find 2 home in the museum at 
Guildhall in time to appear in the catalogue of the 
museum now being prepared by Mr. C. Welch, the 
librarian and curator. Notwithstanding the incle- 
mency of the weather, the company assembled to the 
number of over 400, including a large proportion of 
ladies. Refreshments were provided in the Court 
Dining-room, and the whole of the handsome set of 
apartments were thrown open to the visitors. 
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THE OFFICES OF ST. WILFRID ACCORDING TO THE 
~ USE OF THE CHURCH OF RIPON. By John 
Witham. Ripon: William Harrison. 4to., 

. 48. 

This is a most careful and interesting transcription 
and translation of the offices of St. Wilfrid, taken 
from a MS. dated 1418, which was presented twenty 
years ago to the Dean and Chapter of Ripon by the 
Marquis of Ripon. Mr. John Witham, chapter 
clerk, has been assisted in the work by Rev. T. Thistle 
and Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A. The book contains a 
table to find Easter ; a calendar showing the saints’ 
days and festivals, with some curious secular interpo- 
lations ; the psalms and antiphons ; Te Deum, Bene- 
dicite, Magnificat, and Benedictus ; prayers and litany ; 
hymns ; offices for the departed ; and offices for St. 
Wilfrid’s three feasts, namely his nativity (August 4), 
translation (April 24), and deposition or death (Octo- 
ber 4), with certain services also prescribed for the 
days within the respective octaves of these feasts. 

The book begins with the feast of St. Wilfrid’s 
nativity. The following is the translation of the first 
lesson at the night office of mattins : 

‘* When the blessed Wilfrid, beloved of God and 
men, whose memory is held in reverence, was coming 
from his mother’s womb to the birth, a beam of 
extreme brightness flashing into the sky lighted up in 
a marvellous manner the house in which the boy was 
being born. Now the men who stood by the doors, 
believing the house had caught fire, ran to check the 
spread of the fire by the use of water. That fire, 
however, does not consume, but gives light ; the fire, 
that is, which in the bush appeared to Moses to burn, 
and yet did not burn. And the midwives going out 
announced that a boy was born, and that it was not fire 
that the men saw, but an augury of heaven’s favour.” 

The main features of St. Wilfrid’s life follow in the 
remaining eight lessons for mattins, and in those for 
the other hours. 

Rev. J. T. Fowler writes a ciear ‘‘ Key to the 
Services,” of which the following is the opening 
paragraph : 

‘* The offices of St. Wilfrid were intended for people 
to whom the breviary and missal were as familiar as 
our prayer-book is to us, and, as they stand, they 
convey no idea to the ordinary reader of what the 
services really were. The breviary offices, like our 
own, which were constructed out of them, consist 
principally of psalms and lessons, and the general 
structure and arrangement of nearly all the medizeval 
breviaries was much the same throughout the whole 
of Western Europe. At Ripon the York breviary 
was in regular use, but the breviaries of York and 
Sarum are not generally accessible, and the modern 
Roman breviary is sufficiently like them to enable the 
Ripon offices to be understood. It has, moreover, 
the advantage of a very lucid arrangement, and it is 


accessible to the English reader in the Marquis of 
Bute’s translation.” 

This volume also contains a brief descriptive index 
of names and places, and a succession table of the 
kings of Northumbria, who are mentioned in the 
offices of St. Wilfrid. The care which Mr. Harrison 
has bestowed upon the printing of this work, the 
clearness of the type, the excellence of the paper, and 
the effective character of the handsome cover cannot 
be too much praised. The book is in every respect a 
model of what such a work should be. It will rejoice 
the hearts of liturgiologists, antiquaries, and all who 
love the ancient church and town of Ripon. The 
only morsel of criticism we are disposed to offer is 
that we should have preferred to see ‘‘ matins ” spelt 
**mattins” according to the use of the English 
prayer-book, and according to the true formation of 
the word when it was originally Englished out of 
matutine. 


&% 
THE GARDENS OF SCRIPTURE: TOGETHER WITH A 
SERMON ON CHRISTIANITY AND ARCHOLOGY. 
By Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co. Crown 8vo., pp. x, 212. 
Price 5s. 

For obvious reasons this volume cannot well be 
reviewed in these columns, although the sermon on 
Christianity and Archeology, delivered at the Uni- 
versity Church, Cambridge, last August would be of 
interest to our readers, and is characterized by much 
originality of thought. Various reviews from other 
papers have reached us. We are content to give a 
notice from the Speaker, and two amusingly contra- 
dictory opinions from the two leading ‘‘ dailies” of 
Scotland, which appeared on the same day. 

‘* These addresses are less formal in structure than 
ordinary sermons, and they are now printed as they 
were delivered at parochial and other retreats. The 
book closes with a sermon on Christianity and Arche- 
ology, preached in the University Church, Cambridge, 
before the Royal Archeological Institute in August of 
last year—a thoughtful and, in many respects, a 
suggestive deliverance. As for the rest, Dr. Cox has 
succeeded in drawing many practical lessons from the 
‘Gardens of Scripture,’ and in these meditations he 
has much to say which is always opportune about the 
smaller sins, the careless habits, and the random 
method of life which dull the soul’s outlook and 
weaken its higher susceptibilities. There is a pleasant 
literary flavour about the book, as well as considerable 
moral insight.” —Speaker. 

‘*For those who see a mystic meaning in every 
detail in Holy Scripture these meditations may have 
a certain interest, but others are more likely to be 
repelled by Dr. Cox’s somewhat tawdry sentimentality, 
and the want of vigour, clearness, and simplicity in 
his methods of thought.” —Scatsman. 

‘*Dr. Cox’s meditations on the ‘ Gardens of Scrip- 
ture’ treat of the Garden of Eden, the Garden of 
Naboth, the Garden of the Church, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the Garden of the Sepulchre, and the 
Garden of Paradise. They are written with great 
clearness, simplicity, and beauty of diction, and con- 
tain a large amount of historical and archeological 
lore which one would scarcely look for in a volume of 
sermons. The discourse on ‘ Christianity and Archz- 
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ology’ preached last autumn at the University Church, 
Cambridge, before the Royal Archzological Institute 
is quite admirable of its kind, and nowhere have we 
seen a more dignified protest against the removal in 
‘restorations’ of everything of earlier date than the 
sixteenth century. ‘To fancy, as some architects and 
clergy and other church restorers do, that every 
Georgian arch and window and flat-roofed ceiling 
must of necessity be swept away, even if excellent in 
its kind, and in sound repair, is not only historically 
false, and therefore most essentially wrong in the 
treatment of a sacred building, but it involves the 
profane idea of limiting the peculiar presence of the 
everlasting God to a pointed arch and a high-pitched 
roof.’ This is such common-sense as one would like 
to hear oftener from the pulpit.” Glasgow Herald. 


% 

THE MEN OF KENT AND KENTISHMEN; a Manual 
of Kentish Biography. By J. Hutchinson. 
Canterbury: Cross and Jackman. Pp. iv, 160. 
Price 5s. 

This is a poor book compiled on poor principles. 
It possesses no merit, for even the compiling from the 
most ordinary sources is done after a slovenly fashion. 
The book-maker who is responsible for these pages 
coolly says in the preface: ‘‘ The writer wishes it to 
be particularly understood that the contents are not a 
selection made on his own judgment ; but an impartial 
sifting out of the names of all Kentishmen that have 
been deemed worthy of inclusion in the best and most 
comprehensive bibliographical collections. Should 
any name, therefore, be absent that in the opinion of 
anyone ought to appear, the responsibility must lie 
with the editors of those compilations, not with the 
writer of this.” After such a declaration as this, what 
is the use of sending out the book for critical notice ? 
Our readers can judge for themselves, from the above 
quotation, of the literary style of this effort. 


SECULAR PoEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN, including 
a few pieces of his twin-brother Thomas. By 
J. R. Tutin. Hull: 7. R. Zutin. Feap. 8vo., 
pp- x, 88. Price not stated. 

The recent revival of interest in English poets of 
the seventeenth century ought to secure a welcome for 
this tasty little volume. In 1847, Rev. H. F. Lyte 
edited Henry Vaughan’s ‘‘ Sacred Poems,” which had 
been so long neglected, and subsequently Dr. Grosart 
put forth an edition of his complete works. Mr. Tutin 
has now done well in giving the best of his secular 
poems, with brief and appropriate notes, adding 
thereto some pieces of his twin-brother Thomas. We 
agree with Mr. Tutin in thinking Vaughan’s poem on 
‘The Eagle ” one of the finest poems on the bird in 
the English language. A specially attractive and new 
feature of this volume is the translation by Rev. Canon 
Wilton, himself a poet of no mean rank, of two or 
three of the Latin poems of Thomas Vaughan. The 
noble epitaph to the martyr Laud is here most grace- 
fully Englished, This is the conclusion : 


‘* His foes shall hear 
Of holy Laud the strains, with grudging ear ; 
No dying dirges, but applauses clear. 
Now, reader, take thy leave with drooping eye, 
And learn from Laud’s example how to die.” 


For those to whom Henry Vaughan may yet be a 
new name, it may be mentioned that he was born at 
Lower Newton-on-Usk, in Brecknockshire, and died 


in 1695, aged 73. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS; a Chapter in the ‘‘ History 
of Human Error.” By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
London: Ziio¢t Stock. Pp. xi, 226. Book-Lover’s 
Library Series. Price 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Wheatley has contrived both to say a good deal 
that is comparatively new, and to serve up much that 
is avowedly old and familiar in a charming dress, 
even on such a threshed-out subject as that which 
gives him the title for his book. We notice several 
entertaining blunders which would come under the 
former of these heads in the opening chapter, entitled 
“ Blunders in General,” as, for instance, that mysterious 
word morse, which occurs in Scott’s ‘‘ Monastery,” in 
reality a misprint for murse, a fact proved beyond all 
doubt by reference to the original manuscript. Yet 
two different etymologies for this puzzling word were 
given in Motes and Queries, and the latter of the 
commentators emphatically declared ‘‘ that the word 
as a misprint should have been printed and read by 
millions for fifty years without being challenged and 
altered exceeds the bounds of probability !” Scarcely 
less ludicrous is the reproduction in Campbell’s 
‘* Specimens of the British Poets” of a misprint in 
the sixth book of Dryden’s ‘‘ Barons Wars,” whereby 
‘* cliffy Cynthus” has become “‘ ciffy Cynthus.” Again, 
it is a fact not generally known that the proper name 
Riding (according to Mr. Wheatley) has lost an initial 
letter, and was originally Triding, the ¢ having been 
absorbed by the adjective (West or East). The absurd 
etymology that was once the fashion, has furnished us 
with several exquisite blunders; but Mr. Wheatley 
claims, and rightly so, we think, that the palm must 
be ascribed to Barrow’s definition of porcelain, given 
in his Dictionary in 1772. Porcelain is therein stated 
to be ‘‘derived from pour cent annes, French for a 
hundred years, it having been imagined that the 
materials were matured underground for that term of 
years.” 

The quotations we have made contain, we think, 
sufficient proof that the book is of genuine humour, 
and of considerable interest to the general reader. 
But the fourth and fifth chapters will be found to be 
those portions which will best repay an antiquary’s 
perusal. 

Mr. Wheatley in his fourth chapter makes a plea 
for leniency towards the blunders of bibliographers, to 
which, we think, they are amply entitled. ‘‘It is 
impossible for any one man to see all the books he 
describes in a general bibliography; and, in conse- 
quence of the necessity of trusting to second-hand 
information, he is often led imperceptibly into gross 
error.” Perhaps the most comical of the many errors, 
common to bibliographers, has been the frequent 
creation of authors who never existed. Thus Moreri 
created an author, Dorus Basilicus, out of the title of 
James I.’s Adpov Baowxoy. The confusion of one 
name with another, and of the name of the author 
with the title has given rise to countless errors. A 
good example of the former class is contained in Mr. 
Dirck’s Worcesteriana, published in 1866, wherein 
he states that the first reprint of the Marquis of 
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Worcester’s ‘‘ Century of Inventions” was issued by 
the notorious Tom Paine, whereas the actual publisher 
was ‘*Thomas Payne, the highly-respected book- 
seller of the Mews Gate, in 1746.” Want of space 
forbids us to quote further from the interesting, and, 
in many cases, entertaining matter of which this 
chapter consists. Mr. Wheatley’s fifth chapter deals 
with lists of errata, and contains much curious infor- 
mation. It is believed that the first book, containing 
a printed list of errata, was an edition of Juvenal, 
published in 1478. The author of ‘‘ Missze ac Mis- 
salis Anatomia,” published in 1561, was so bewildered 
at the perverse ingenuity of his printers, which rendered 
necessary the publication of 15 pages of errata in a 
book of only 172 pages, that he ascribed the blunders 
to the direct agency of the devil! The plight of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in 1608, was almost as bad. He 
was obliged to publish as many as 88 pages of errata 
of his Controversies. Under the Spanish Inquisition, 
resort was had to an ingenious device to evade the 
decree, which forbad the printing of fatum or fata in 
any work. The words factum and facta were substi- 
tuted for the obnoxious terms, with this instruction in 
a list of errata: ‘‘ For factum and facta read fatum 
and fata.” Mr. Wheatley points out that the drama- 
tists of the sixteenth and seventeenth century were in 
the habit of issuing their plays, ‘‘ often marvels of 
inaccuracy,” without any attempt at correction, because 
they were in many instances surreptitious publications, 
or, failing that, printed in great haste. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these possible causes, their inaccuracy is 
still very remarkable in the light of the evident care 
taken to correct misprints in contemporary writings. 
Here are two quaint pleas for indulgence put forth 
by Elizabethan printers: ‘‘ Good reader, pardon all 
faultes escaped in the printing, and beare with the 
woorkmanship of a stranger ;” and again, ‘‘ Pardon 
mee (good Gentlemen) cf my presumption, & protect 
me, I pray you, against those cavellers and findfaults, 
that never like of any thing that they see printed, 
though it be never so well compiled ; and where you 
happen to find fault, impute it to bee committed by 
the Printers negligence, then (otherwise) by any 
ignorance in the author. .. .” Joseph Glanville, in 
1676, prefixed the list of errata in his ‘‘ Essays on 
several important subjects in Philosophy and Reli- 
gion,” with an instruction to the reader to ‘‘ take 
notice of the following errours of the Press, some of 
which are so near in sound, to the words of the 
author, that they may easily be mistaken for his.” 
But these quaint explanations grow rarer as the print- 
ing of books became more common. In fact, ‘‘ in 
the eighteenth century printers and authors had 
become hardened in their sins, and seldom made 
excuses for the errors of the Press.” 

We cannot close this notice of a most entertain- 
ing volume without reproducing the curious excuse 
made by one, Dr. Featley, in 1624, in his ‘‘ Romish 
Fisher Caught in his own Net.” ‘‘I entreat the 
courteous reader to understand that the greater part 
of the book was printed in the time of the great 
frost ; when by reason that the Thames was shut up, 
I could not conveniently procure the proofs to be 
brought unto mee, before they were wrought off; 
whereby it fell out that many very grosse escapes 


passed the press.” 
W. M. C. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF COFFEE-HOUSES IN Enc- 
LAND. By Edward Forbes Robinson, B.A, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co. With illustrations. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 
240. Price 6s. 

Mr. Robinson has attacked a subject of some 
interest and importance with a considerable amount 
of success. In the opening chapter he pleasantly 
sketches an outline of the early legends as to the 
origin of coffee. An interesting episode in the early 
history of the use of the plant is given in the second 
chapter, namely, that of the temporary forcible sup- 
pression of coffee-drinking in Mecca during the six- 
teenth century by an over-zealous governor. After 
this, the question of the morality of the practice was 
scarcely ever called in question. The third chapter 
gives the impressions of various European travellers, 
On the whole their report was favourable. Sir Harry 
Blunt styled it ‘‘good for the head and stomach” 
when ‘‘ supped off hot.” Another traveller, however, 
deemed it ‘‘ black as soote and tasting not unlike it.” 
During the fifteenth century, coffee came into great 
and lasting favour with the Turks. The question of 
the medical value of coffee is treated in the following 
chapter, and a large number of conflicting opinions 
of authorities is given. Some of these theories were 
intensely absurd, and apparently no two _ persons 
thought alike, for, while in England it was recom- 
mended as a cure for melancholy, in France it was 
dreaded as being a cause of that very effect. It was 
used by one Rumsey in the composition of what must 
have been a singularly nauseous electuary. This is 
his prescription: ‘‘ Take equal quantity of butter and 
sallet-oil; melt them well together, but not boyle 
them. Then stir them well that they may incorporate 
together ; then melt therewith three times as much 
honey, and stir it well together. Then add there- 
unto powder of Turkish cophie, to make it a thick 
electuary.” Of a mass of conflicting opinions, that 
of Cheyne, who wrote in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, probably most nearly approached the truth: 
‘*Ego nec magne laudis nec maximi vituperii rem 
esse existimo.” 

In the fifth chapter, entitled ‘‘ Coffee-houses under 
the Commonwealth,” we learn that, after the first 
opening of a coffee-house at Oxford in 1650, these 
places of resort rose rapidly into favour, so much so 
as to be looked upon askance by the University 
authorities, who regarded them as hindrances to close 
study. In 1652a couple of coffee-houses were opened 
in London, and the drink was soon in great demand, 
to the jealousy of the neighbouring publicans. Coffee- 
drinking fortunately was not regarded as a harm- 
ful recreation by the Puritan Government, and the 
only serious objection made to the houses was by 
reason of their “‘evil smells and . . . keeping of 
ffier for the most part day and night,” whereby there 
had been considerable danger of a general conflagra- 
tion. The Coffee Club of the Rota, opened in 1659 
by some of the Republican party, was of no small 
political importance in the Metropolis. Long political 
debates were held with a much greater license of 
speech than would have been permitted at West- 
minster, and the opinion of the meeting on disputed 
points was taken by balloting, a method hitherto 
unknown in England. Various men of considerable 
political importance frequented these meetings, and, 
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what is especially noteworthy, Royalists were welcomed 
to uphold their side of the question. Among others 
“ye Earl Tirconnel” and Sir John Penruddock 
attended the club. The Rota broke up early in 1660, 
depressed by the fear of the return of the Royalists. 
The accurate fulfilment of Harrington’s famous pro- 
phecy—as to the certain and speedy reflux of the 
popular burst of loyalty—is good evidence of the 
shrewd political foresight the debaters of the Rota 
possessed. The Rota finally dissolved towards the 
end of February, 1660, ‘‘upon the unexpected turne 
upon Generall Monkes comeing in.” But the Rota 
was famous even after death; Butler drew an illus- 
tration from it in ‘‘ Hudibras,” and a ‘* Censure of 
the Rota” appeared in 1673. The character of 
sobriety and decorum that the founders of these in- 
stitutions originally imparted to them was so strong 
that even in the loose days of Charles II.’s reign they 
seem to have been always temperately conducted in 
spite of the great diversities in rank and position of 
their customers. For some time after the Restoration 
they were regarded exclusively as Puritan haunts, 
and would hardly have attained to popularity had it 
not been for the overwhelming desire for new fashions 
and new styles, even in eating and drinking, which 
was at the time universal and irresistible. Yet pre- 
judice against this Turkish and heathen custom had 
by no means yet died out ; one writer, with a comical 
extravagance of language, deemed this ‘‘ loathsome 
potion” to be 


‘* Syrup of soot and essence of old shoes 
Dasht with diurnals and the books of news.” 


Yet the written testimony of this epoch conclusively 
shows—and the very odium in which they were held 
by the more dissipated section of society points to the 
same inference—that coffee-houses in the twenty years 
succeeding the Restoration at the least, alone sup- 
plied a place of meeting and intercourse at once 
pleasant and decent; for here alone the bounds of 
decorum were never overpassed, in spite of much 
noise, bustle, and clamour. This point Mr. Robinson 
has well brought out in his sixth chapter, by means 
of frequent extracts from contemporary literature. 
Even the horrors of plague could not keep a few con- 
vivial spirits from their favourite coffee-houses, surely 
a very strong proof of their attractive nature. The 
close of Chapter VI. contains an amusing and pro- 
bably very faithful portrait of Pepys’ inconstant nature, 
who resorted to the drinking of coffee, when the evil 
consequences of his frequent tippling had forced him 
to forswear stronger liquor. The following chapter 
deals with the various attempts of the last two Stuarts 
to impose restrictive measures on the coffee-house 
trade. As early as 1660 a tax of fourpence in the 
gallon was imposed upon coffee in a liquid state, and 
would-be proprietors of coffee-houses had to buy 
Government licenses and give satisfactory evidence of 
their ability to pay the required impost. 

In 1663 L’Estrange noted with dissatisfaction and 
alarm the discussion of political affairs in coffee-house 
assemblies, and yet more the reading therein of manu- 
script criticisms of public measures, as potent as 
printed libels for purposes of agitation, but attended 
with none of the danger which was attached to the 
author in the publication of the latter. As yet, owing 


to the difficulties of the Dutch War, the Government 
was chary of sacrificing any of its popularity in an 
attempt to suppress these homes of liberty and free 
speech. Even after the close of the Dutch War the 
incompetent administration for long did not feel itself 
strong enough for an arbitrary act of coercion, which 
would bring them into general disfavour. At length, 
in 1672, the Lord Keeper and judges, in answer to 
Charles’s demand as to how he might best proceed 
against the coffee-houses, delivered a decision, which 
was a marvel of ambiguity. 

Apparently, however, the report was regarded as 
sufficiently favourable for the king’s purpose, and at 
the close of the following year, a Royal Proclamation 
for the suppression of coffee-houses appeared. So 
strong was the opposition excited that within eleven 
days the proclamation had to be revoked. The 
Government managed to retire from their untenable 
position with all their usual grace and agility. It 
was represented in a further proclamation that in 
consequence of petitions received from certain coffee- 
house keepers, the king, under certain restrictions, 
had decided to allow them to continue “until the 
four-and-twentieth day of June next,” a date of prac- 
tically the same significance as the Greek kalends. 
Undoubtedly the cause of freedom of speech had 
gained a great victory. This freedom unhappily 
degenerated into license during the Popish Plot scare, 
and without doubt the credulity and timorousness of 
coffee-house politicians must have indirectly cost many 
lives. 

Towards the end of James II.’s reign, Jeffreys, by 
the king’s command, issued an order that no coffee- 
house, under pain of suppression, should keep any 
newspaper except the Gazette; but the Revolution, 
occurring very soon after, rendered this proclamation 
null and void. 

The opening of the eighth chapter, entitled ‘‘ De- 
velopment and Decline,” shows the great commercial 
importance of the coffee-house in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Beyond all doubt coffee at this 
epoch was one of the principal trades of London. On 
the authority of Du Four there were more than 3,000 
coffee-houses in London in 1683. And, as Houghton 
shrewdly remarked, the consumption of coffee ‘‘ in- 
creased the trade of tobaccos and pipes, coffee-dishes, 
tin-wares, newspapers, coal, candles, sugar, tea, 
chocolate, and what not!” Passing on to describe 
the intellectual character of the coffee- house fre- 
quenters, the author gives a lively picture of the 
society at the famous Will’s, including several in- 
teresting episodes relating to Dryden, who posed as 
an irrefutable authority in all literary matters, and 
was very jealous of any intrusion upon his position. 
Various causes contributed to the success of coffee- 
houses as a place of social intercourse. After the 
Restoration many gallants, who had but lately returned 
from their travels or emerged from safe obscurity, were 
attracted by the opportunities both for economy and 
display, which the coffee-house afforded, that enabled 
them to figure as fine gentlemen at small expense to 
their impoverished fortunes. Others used it as a 
school of fashion, wherein to learn good manners ; 
others, again, hoped for that degree of literary renown 
which popular repute ascribed to a gentleman, who 
was acknowledged as a wit in one of the leading 
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coffee-houses. An extraordinary project of coffee- 
house men to get into their hands the sole right of 
publishing newspapers, which was mooted in 1729, 
but ended in smoke, though it is really outside the 
scope of this book, is parenthetically described ; but 
the causes of decline of the coffee-houses are very 
rapidly passed over, and certainly the title of this 
chapter is a misnomer. The cause of their fall may 
be summed up in a phrase—the Londoner grew to 
prefer privacy and exclusiveness in his social life to 
the former publicity. A very complete bibliography 
of the literature relating to coffee-houses is given, and 
the appendix includes a short summary of those trade- 
tokens which the poverty of the authorised currency 
in the seventeenth century caused the coffee-house 
keepers to circulate. 
W. M. C. 


Se 2 & 

THE GREAT BooK-CoLLectors. By Charles and 
Mary Elton. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. Crown 8vo., pp. viii., 228. Ten illus- 
trations. Price 6s. net. 

These pages give a careful and agreeably-written 
sketch, from the earliest times to the beginning of the 
present century, of the book-collector or book-hunter, 
‘fas distinguished from the owner of good books, 
from librarians and specialists, from the merchant or 
broker of books, and the book-glutton who wants all 
that he sees.” 

The opening chapter, entitled ‘‘ Classical,” gives a 
clear summary of the facts, tales, and traditions con- 
nected with early book-collecting, beginning with the 
brick-libraries of Nineveh, and mentioning that the 
splendours of the private library began in the days of 
Sucultus. Justice is next done to Ireland, without 
whose monastic learning books might have almost 
completely disappeared in the dark ignorance of the 
seventh century. From Ireland, through Iona, a 
love of books spread through Northumbria. In this 
section Benedict Biscop is rightly claimed as our first 
English book-collector. Five times did he visit 
Rome, bringing home with him on each occasion, as 
Bede has it, ‘‘a multitude of books of all kinds,” 
which were chiefly divided between the churches of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. The chapter on English 
book-collectors during the Middle Ages tells after an 
interesting fashion how the coming of the friars 
brought with it, after awhile, a great revival of learn- 
ing, and how every friary had its library; whilst 
there is a charming account of that prince of collectors, 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, of whom it is 
said that ‘‘the floor of his hall was always so strewed 
with manuscripts that it was hard to approach his 
presence, and his bedroom so full of books that one 
could not go in or out, or even stand still, without 
treading on them.” To Richard de Bury Oxford 
owed the first establishment of a University library 
in the fourteenth century, which the good Duke 
Humphrey afterwards increased by his priceless gifts. 
It is grievous to think of that noble gathering of 
books perishing at the hands of the mob in the six- 
teenth century. 

Petrarch and his great collection ; the library of the 
Valois ; the book-collectors of the Renaissance ; the 
libraries of Italian cities, and those of Urbino and 
Olympia Morata; the books of Corvinus ; book-col- 


-the misleading term ‘‘ The Church Catholic.” 


lecting in Germany, Flanders, and Burgundy ; early 
French bookmen, and royal collectors; the collec. 
tions of Cotton, Harley, Bodley, Digby, Laud, 
Selden, and Ashmole; that famous man, Jean Grolier, 
and his successors; the later collectors of France, 
Italy, and Spain; and accounts of De Thou, Pinelli, 
Peiresc, Naudé, Guingené, and Rerwuard are all 
brought before us with brevity, but after an attractive 
fashion, in these pleasant pages. The volume closes 
with a chapter on English collectors during the 
eighteenth century, concluding with references to 
Mead, Askew, Beauclerc, Heathcote, and George, 
Earl of Spencer. 

This is the first of a short series of ‘‘ Books about 
Books,” edited by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, to be 
brought out in speedy succession. If the subsequent 
volumes come up to this level, a useful and important 
work will have been accomplished. 

3 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 
tion. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 
viii., 827. Price 10s. 6d. 

It was a happy thought to collect together into a 
single fairly handy volume the various lectures that 
were delivered on Sunday afternoons 1888-91 at the 
South Place Institute, by representative men, on the 
different religious systems of the world past and present. 

The volume is divided into two sections. The first 
part deals with pre-Christian and non-Christian 
beliefs, under twenty-seven different headings. The 
lectures on Taoism and on Shimtoism are, to our 
mind, the most interesting and valuable, perhaps to 
some extent because the subjects are more novel. 
Excellent as, of course, Canon Rawlinson is on the 
religion of Assyria, it is almost disappointing to have 
such a topic treated by a master-hand in fifteen pages. 
The ten pages that the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji gives 
to the Parsee religion are an admirable summary. 
The most disappointing part of this section is the 
treatment of ‘*The Greek and Latin Religions,” by 
that voluminous writer, Sir G. W. Cox; but then we 
are tired of the ‘‘done-to-death” sun myths. The 
next lecture, ‘‘ The Influence of Paganism on Chris- 
tianity,” by Mr. C. F. Keary, has a folk-lore value, 
and is well worthy of a place in this collection. 

The second section is divided into no less than 
thirty-one headings, and deals with Christian, Theistic, 
and Philosophic beliefs. It opens appropriately with 
a lecture by Mr. F. C. Conybeare on the Armenian 
Church, which is followed by two on the Russian and 
Greek Church by Mr. Orloff. Mr. Costelloe dis- 
courses on Christians of the Roman obedience under 
Rev. 
R. S. Oldham writes on Old Catholicism, whilst to 
the broad but capable hands of Canon Shuttleworth 
is entrusted the cause of ‘‘The Church of England.” 
Nonconformity in general, Presbyterianism, Inde- 
pendency, the Baptists, the Quakers, the Methodists, 
Irvingism, and the Unitarians are all in the hands of 
representative men. Mr. Voysey is vague and 
shadowy on Theism; that remarkable woman, Mrs. 
Besant, waxes eloquent on her latest craze termed 
Theosophy; whilst Swedenborgism, Mysticism, 
Modern Judaism, and Mormonism, all find their 
exponents and their advocates. The volume con- 
cludes with an account of Secularism by Mr. G. W. 
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Foote, and with a clever sketch of his ideal of a 
National Church by that talented man, Mr. Arthur 
Hutton. 

These 800 pages form a remarkably useful book of 
reference, and ought to find a place on the theological 
shelves of every library. 


HEBREW IDOLATRY AND SUPERSTITION : Its Place 
in Folk-lore. By Elford Higgens. Zi/zot Stock. 
8vo., pp. x., 80. 

This little volume is an attempt to apply to the 
superstitious practices of the Jews, as described in the 
Old Testament, the theory which Mr. Gomme elabo- 
rated last year in his Athnology in Folk-lore, and 
applied to our own country, viz., that the folk-lore of 
any country is not always an inheritance from the 
forefathers of those who practise it, but is often de- 
rived from their predecessors in the possession of the 
soil, especially if still existing in bondage among 
them. This theory has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and has not yet met with acceptance at all 
hands. It is therefore, to say the least of it, surpris- 
ing that, though Mr. Higgens quotes the “‘ very in- 
teresting book Ethnology in Folk-lore” for several 
cardinal examples, yet he never hints that the main 
argument of his book is not an entirely original hypo- 
thesis of his own. He even borrows and adapts Mr. 
Gomme’s methods of setting forth his views by means 
of tabular forms and of lists of details without a word 
of acknowledgment. Compare p. 30 of his book with 
p. 105 of Ethnology in Folk-lore. Three courteous 
lines of preface would have made all the difference, 
but we seek for them in vain. 

There could hardly be a better field for testing the 
ethnological theory of folk-lore than is afforded by 
the early history of the Hebrew nation. Especially 
the view that witchcraft is really a practising of bar- 
baric religious rites by an inferior race dwelling in the 
midst of a more cultured one, is borne out by the 
whole treatment of the subject in the Old Testament, 
2.g.,in 1 Sam. xv. 23. (In this case, Mr. Higgens 
does make due reference to Mr. Gomme’s researches. ) 
But it is impossible in eighty pages to do justice to 
so large a subject, and Mr. Higgens’s offhand way of 
assigning every item of superstitious observance to a 
particular race, eking out his evidence with ‘‘ very 
possibly,” and ‘‘ not improbably,” is not calculated to 
gain respect for an argument which, as it appears to 
us, is probably sound in the main. 

So far as we can gather, Mr. Higgens seems to 
think that the earliest Hebrews had xo superstitious 
or barbaric ritual at all, and had the writers, editors, 
or guardians (call them which you will) of the books 
of the Old Testament been the disingenuous persons 
some critics would have us believe, we may be sure 
that no record of such superstitions would have been 
permitted to reach us through their means. But far 
from this, we find that the father of the Twelve Tribes 
possessed graven images (Gen. xxxi. 19), which he 
hid in an oak-tree, but did not destroy, when he went 
to sacrifice to the God of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 2-4), 
and that similar images reappear among his descen- 
dants (Judges xvii.). He set up memorial pillars, he 
worshipped beside one, he poured libations of oil and 
wine upon it (Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxv. 14). He set up 
also a rude cairn of stones, and made a sacrificial 


covenant-feast upon them (xxxi. 44-54). His woman- 
kind were acquainted with the magical use of certain 
plants (xxx. 14). All these things are set down by 
Mr. Higgens as practices foreign to his descendants. 
Especially he cannot believe that human sacrifice 
could ever have been a Semitic custom. But if so 
(not to mention other evidence), why did the Mosaic 
law ordain the redemption of the firstborn ? 

He claims to have demolished the Semitic origin 
of Professor Robertson Smith’s Arabian example of 
the camel-sacrifice. But in the Indian sacrifices, 
human and animal, which he gives as parallels, the 
bodies of the victims are divided, and the pieces 
carried away by the husbandmen to be buried in their 
fields). The raw flesh of the camel in the Arabian 
example is wholly consumed by the worshippers 
between the rising and setting of the morning star. 
Many stages of growing refinement must have separ- 
ated this disgusting feast from the great national 
covenant-feast of Israel, of which no stranger might 
partake. Yet that, too, was to be eaten in haste ; it 
was to be entirely consumed, nothing of it was to 
remain till morning, and the command, “‘ Eat not of 
it raw,” would have been unnecessary had such a 
practice been abhorrent and impossible to all the 
recipients. The sacred associations of the Passover 
to the Christian as well as to the Jew make us shrink 
from the idea that it could have any connection with 
the barbarous rites of heathenism. But such a view 
of the Judaic system generally was quite familiar to 
the early Christian writers, who lived in the midst of 
heathenism themselves,* and, dislike it as we may, 
with our present evidence it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that they were right. ‘‘The world has 
been trained and taught,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘ but not 
as we would have trained it. Verily, we may say, 
He led us by a way that we knew not,” and by a way 
which seems the more marvellous the more we do 
know about it. 

C. S. BURNE. 


Among Books RECEIVED, of which reviews or 
notices are held over, are: History of Wadham Col- 
lege, The Tel Amarna Tablets, Strange Survivals and 
Superstitions, Todd’s Parliamentary Government in 
England (2 vols.), Cinderella Variants, Book Plates 
(W. J. Hardy), Memoirs of Malling, Bower of Delights, 
Spen Valley, Economic History, and Excavations at 
Athens. 


% 
PAMPHLETS, PAPERS, MAGAZINES, ETC.— Wiltshire 
Notes and Queries, No. 1, March, 1893 (Chas. J. 
Clark, London), price 2s. 6d. a quarter, makes a par- 
ticularly good start with a thoroughly strong number. 
The frontispiece is a photographic plate of Great 
Chalfield Manor-house ; there are also four illustra- 
tions of Ivy Church, and one of Malmesbury Market 
Cross about 1812.—The last quarterly issue of Bye- 
gones relative to Wales and the border counties is 
well up to its usual high level ; they are reprinted 
from the Oswestry Advertiser, and are the best local 
notes and queries with which we are acquainted.— 
St. Pauls Cathedral in the Time of Edward VT, by 





* See Lux Mundi, Essay VIII., and Appendix to 
the roth edition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





J. O. Payne (Burn and Oates), is a reprint of an 
already-published inventory of 1552, with a contro- 
versial introduction.—The Buz/der, April 1, gives a 
fully-illustrated account of Manchester Cathedral. The 
double plate from the south-east is by Mr. F. D. 
Bedford, A.R.T.B.A., and the ground-plan by Mr. 
Frank P. Oakley (son of the late Dean); April 8 
has an excellent illustrated paper by Mr. R. W. 
Paul on Abbey Dore, Herefordshire.—The current 
antiquarian magazines usually sent have been duly 


received. 


Correspondence, 


————— i 


SHEEP-SCORING OR CHILD-GAME 
NUMERALS. 


May I appeal to your readers for specimens of 
Celtic sheep-scoring or child-game numerals which 
may have been taken down in various districts? Any 
in addition to those printed in Lucas’s Studies in Nid- 
derdale and in Canon Atkinson’s recent work, or refer- 
ences to other works containing lists of such numerals, 
will be thankfully received. 

ERNEST E, SPEIGHT. 

Grassington, Skipton. 


INDEX TO ARCHAZOLOGICAL PAPERS. 


Let me hasten to earn your disapproval by stating 
that the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, like the Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society, have not 
and do not intend to bind up with their volume the 
valuable index to archeological papers and register 


reports issued by the committee of the societies in 


union with the Society of Antiquaries. The bulk of 
the members of local societies care nothing whatever 
for the index or the register report, and when they 
bind up their transactions, the index and the register 
report will be set aside, neglected, forgotten, and ulti- 
mately go into the waste-paper basket. Further, so 
soon as the societies that now bind up and issue the 
index to their members feel any pecuniary pressure, 
they will cut off the index, and I predict that in five 
years from now the number of copies taken by the 
societies will be very small, and the undertaking will 
cease to pay, and consequently be abandoned—that 
will be much to be regretted The course that, in 
my view, should have been taken, should have been 
to have got in touch with the librarians of the many 
public libraries throughout the kingdom. I think 
these libraries would have largely subscribed, would 
have cherished the indices as they came out, bound 
them up into volumes, and the student would know 
where to find a volume of indices. I put my views in 
writing long ago, but doubt if they ever reached the 
committee who had the matter in hand. 
RICHARD S, FERGUSON. 


[We totally disagree with the worthy Chancellor. 
Provincial societies should aim at educating their 
members, and there are a few things that will do this 
better than letting them see what others are doing. 
We believe, too, that a large majority of members 


of county associations are sufficiently educated to 
much appreciate the possession of such an index, 
—ED.] 


THE PALISADE AT HASTINGS. 
[Vol. xxvii., p. 168.] 


This subject may be greatly simplified if we resolve 
the disputed palisade into a chevaux de frise, specially 
designed to keep off the horsemen, which was 
Harold’s object ; indeed, some such idea seems to 
run through all Wace’s account, endorsed by the mar- 
ginal note: ‘*Les Anglais se retranchent 2u moyen de 
boucliers et de palissades.” So a something there 
must have been. 

The precise passage runs thus: ‘‘ Fet orent devant 
els escuz de fenestres é d’altres fuz . . . joinz é serrez,” 
which Sir A. Malet expands thus: ‘‘They made 
them a fence.” He calls it ‘* wattle-work well inter- 
laced, thus forming a breastwork in front of them 
placed ;” and it was close ‘‘ like a hurdle.” 

It seems clear that the word escuz qualifies the 
Jenestres, and means a general defence, a shelter, not 
a portable shield ; for the English required both hands 
to wield their enormous weapons, and had small use 
for a shield. Wace’s only idea of /fenestre, for 
window, might have been formed from lattice-work, 
suiting the crossed stakes of a true chevaux de frise, 
and fuz, Latin fustis, ‘*a staff,” is the wooden 
material employed in its construction. 

Elsewhere Malet describes ‘‘ staves cut in two,” 
barriers forced, ‘‘ palisades and deep trenches.” 

A. HALL. 

April 3, 1893. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” 2f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information at 
any time forwarded tohim direct of any Roman finds, 
and also of reprints or numbers of provincial archao- 
logical journals containing articles on such subjects. 

We regret that owing to the illness of the author, the 
** Roman Britain Quarterly” article ts delayed. 





